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FROM THE EDITORS 


For many centuries the colonialists oppressed and in¬ 
sulted the national dignity of millions of people, plun¬ 
dering whole continents and exploiting nations. A little 
more that 40 years ago colonialism reigned supreme over 
77 per cent of the world territory. About 70 per cent of 
the population of the globe languished in colonial bon¬ 
dage. 

The mighty stream of national-liberation revolutions 
has swept away whole colonial empires, washed colonial 
colours off the map. Suffice it to say that the British 
Empire lost in the last few years 60 per cent of the ter¬ 
ritory and 90 per cent of the people it used to plunder. 

More than 50 former colonies and semi-colonies in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America have entered the path 
of independent political development. 

Countries with a population of over one and a half 
thousand million have shaken off the fetters of impe¬ 
rialism and colonialism. 

There still remain seats of colonialism in the world, 
but the people refuse to live under colonial yoke. 

The Angolese insurgents are stepping up their libe¬ 
ration struggle; an armed uprising has started in Mo¬ 
zambique. The situation is very tense in Southern Rho¬ 
desia and the South African Republic—the “citadels” of 
racism and colonialism. 

The national-liberation movement is on the upsurge 
in Latin American countries. Popular struggle against 
the corrupt regimes which have become direct tools of 
the US imperialist circles is developing in Guatemala, 
Colombia, Paraguay. 

Parallel with broadening the scope of anti-colonial 
battles the national-liberation revolutions in the coun¬ 
tries that have already won political independence ac¬ 
quire deeper character. 

The peoples of these countries see .their main task 
in doing away with foreign monopolies’ domination and 
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attaining genuine economic 'independence. The developing 
countries face vital problems of building an effective 
national economy, ensuring a rise in the living standards, 
doing away with poverty, attaining social progress. Co¬ 
operation with the socialist countries is of great impor¬ 
tance for solving these problems. This economic and po¬ 
litical cooperation helps break the colonial structure of 
the economy and effect serious socio-economic transfor¬ 
mations in the newly-free countries. 

The independent countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have become an important independent factor 
in world politics. Their foreign policy based on the non- 
alignment principle serves the forces of peace and pro¬ 
gress thus foiling the schemes of imperialism and colo¬ 
nialism, reaction and militarism. 

The young national states are playing an ever grow¬ 
ing role in the United Nations. The Security Council’s 
meetings which discussed the Congolese issue turned 
into a virtual trial of the colonialists. The Organisation 
of African Unity is playing an important part in the 
anti-imperialist struggle; its vitality, its growing role in 
the anti-colonial struggle of the African people were ma¬ 
nifested vividly by its resolute opposition to the US- 
Belgian intervention in 'the Congo. 

Imperialism is unable to check the development and 
consolidation of the national-liberation movement. This 
movement draws strength not only from the enthusiasm 
of the masses who have risen to fight colonialism but 
also from the growing unity with the world’s socialist 
system and international working class. 

The collection of articles under the title “National- 
Liberation Movement, Vital Problems” was prepared by 
R. Avakov, K- Brutents, K. Ivanov, V. Kiselev, G. Mirsky. 
Y. Ostrovityanov, L. Stepanov, O. Tuganova and 
V. Tyagunenko—prominent Soviet experts in problems 
facing the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 

America. 


PRESENT STATE 
OF THE NATIONAL-LIBERATION 

MOVEMENT 


A major feature of our time is the extensive develop¬ 
ment of the national-liberation movement sweeping away 
colonialism. In this struggle, in which scores of nations 
are involved, the destinies of almost half of mankind are 
being shaped. By cementing their solidarity with the 
countries of the socialist community and the working 
class of the capitalist countries, the peoples of Asia, Af¬ 
rica and Latin America are casting off aill forms of na¬ 
tional oppression and taking up the road of social pro¬ 
gress. 

The national-liberation movement as a whole has en¬ 
tered a new phase of its development. Whereas in the 
past it was outward-looking, with more and more coun¬ 
tries and territories becoming involved in it, at present 
it is becoming inward-looking, giving its primary atten¬ 
tion to the complete eradication of colonialism and 
destruction of the economic roots of imperialist influen¬ 
ce, to social and economic problems. In forms peculiar 
to these countries as former colonies, some of them are 

passing over from national-liberation revolutions to so¬ 
cialist revolutions. 
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I 

The great victories of the national-liberation move¬ 
ment have changed the former colonial world beyond re¬ 
cognition. Ninety-five per cent of its population have 
cast otT the chains of colonial oppression. Mere frag¬ 
ments remain of what were once vast empires. Britain 
colonial possessions now have a population of less than 
15 million, Portugal about 12 million, France some 
1.5 million, Holland about half a million, and the United 
States 2.8 million. Belgium, Italy and Japan have 'lost 
their empires entirely. While in 1919 69.9 per cent 
of the globe population were under the colonial yoke, 
today less than one per cent remain under it. The 
peoples’ pressure on the colonial regimes grows in 
strength daily. In response to the colonialists’ violence 
and atrocities the patriots take up arms. No matter 
how desperately the Portuguese dictator Salazar, the 
British imperialists, and the racists of Southern Rhode¬ 
sia and South Africa resist trying to put off the inevi¬ 
table, the days of the colonial regimes are numbered. 
The struggle of the remaining colonies has the full 
backing of the newly-free countries and forces of world 
socialism. 

The problem of national liberation faces not only the 
colonial peoples. Although the overwhelming majority of 
the former colonies have won national sovereignty, their 
position is by no means identical. Some of them are ac¬ 
tually controlled by the imperialists who have succeeded 
in placing their puppets in power there. In these countries 
the main task of the national-liberation movement is, as 
before, to overthrow the pro-imperialist regimes, and 
work for genuine, and not formal, political independence. 

The majority of the oppressed nations, however, have 
gained political freedom. Despite their economic and mi¬ 
litary weakness, despite the never-ending pressure of the 
imperialists who still retain some, in some cases consi¬ 
derable, influence here too (not to speak of economic po¬ 
sitions), the newly-independent countries are able, thanks 
to the new correlation of forces in the modern world, to 

enjoy true political independence. 

The emerging countries still depend on the world 
capitalist economy but do not, in their majority, consti¬ 
tute part of the political system of imperialism. The form- 
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er colonial nations have become direct participants in 
the making of world history, and the newly-independent 
states have become a serious force in world affairs. 
A historical turning point has been reached by the 
newly-free nations. New horizons of anti-imperialist 
struggle and social progress have opened before them. 

These indisputable facts have been reflected in the 
documents of international communist forums. "The 
breakdown of the system of colonial slavery under the 
impact of the national-liberation movement, " says the 
Statement of the Moscow Meeting of Representatives of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of 1960, "is a develop¬ 
ment ranking second in historic importance only to the 
formation of the world socialist system.” 

The fact that the imperialists are still maintaining 
some of their positions in the former colonies does not, 
of course, cancel out the significance of the great histo¬ 
ric victory of the world revolutionary forces— the crush¬ 
ing of the colonial system. Previously, in the epoch of 
imperialist domination, the political independence of the 
economically weak and backward countries of Asia, Af¬ 
rica and Latin America could be purely formal. Lenin 
saw this as being due to the fact that financial capital 
was at that time the dominant factor in all economic and 
in all international relations. This situation has radically 
changed with the transition from capitalism to socialism. 
Thanks to the support of the world socialist system and 
international labour movement, in the atmosphere of 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social sys¬ 
tems, and in view of the mighty upsurge of the na- 
tionaWiberation struggle, the emerging countries can be¬ 
come truly independent if they adopt the policy of non- 
alignment with the aggressive imperialist blocs and 
follow the path of social progress. This is attested by 
the example of Algeria, UAR, Ghana, Mali, Burma, 
Guinea and other countries. The colonial or semi-colo- 
niad dependence of these countries on imperialism is en¬ 
tirely out of the question. India and Indonesia, the newly- 
independent countries of Asia, are also pursuing an in¬ 
dependent line. Even in the countries where the impe- 
rialfsts still preserve some control, changes have taken 
and continue to take place, such as to make it impos¬ 
sible to conceive of them still being dominated by co¬ 
lonialism. 
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Of course, ‘the liquidation of the colonial regimes does 
not mean that colonialism has been done away with and 
that the fight against it has ended. The imperialists are 
widely resorting to neo-colonialist methods and prac¬ 
tices. But, dangerous as neo-colonialism may be to the 
emerging nations, hard as the imperialists of the USA, 
as well as those of the FRG, Britain, France, Japan and 
other powers, may try to save and modernise colonial¬ 
ism, they cannot deprive the developing nations of the 
fruits of their great victory. The liquidation of the colo¬ 
nial system is an irreversible process. 

To deny this means crossing out the historical vic¬ 
tories of the national-liberation movement, underestimat¬ 
ing the significance of the collapse of the colonial sys¬ 
tem, belittling the role of political independence, and 
disbelieving in the forces of the newly-free nations, 
which, with the backing of the socialist countries, are 
capable of inflicting a devastating blow at the machina¬ 
tions of imperialism and neo-colonialism. 

II 

The liquidation of the colonial system is of immen'se 
importance to modern revolutionary developments. Speak¬ 
ing of the collapse of colonial slavery Marxist-Leninists 
not only note the historic event in the world revolu¬ 
tionary process, not only pay homage to the heroic feat 
of the peoples of the former colonies and semi-colonies, 
but emphasise that ‘this event, while culminating a 
complete epoch in the history of the newly-free coun¬ 
tries, opens up a new phase of anti-imperial'ist battles, of 

national and social progress. 

Attainment of political independence in the past sig¬ 
nified the culmination of the national movement, whose 
traditional aim it was to overthrow the alien rule, to 
set up a national state, and to realise the right to in¬ 
dependent statehood. In those days the national move¬ 
ments removed the medieval and other obstacles block¬ 
ing the progress of capitalism. 

It would be a grave mistake, however, to measure the 
modern national-liberation movements with the same 
yardstick. Lenin warned Marxists against approaching 
phenomena merely from the standpoint of fossilised ge¬ 
neral concepts” based on past experience, against mecha- 
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nically interweaving them with the living fabric of the 
historical process. 

The modern national-liberation revolutions are a pro¬ 
duct of our time, characterised by the transition from 
capitalism to socialism, and thus they bear its imprint. 
They have an anti-imperialist spearhead (although they 
are also aimed against feudal and pre-feudal relations, 
which are, in turn, supported by imperialism), they 
smash up the system imposed upon them by monopoly 
capital, and constitute an integral part of the world re¬ 
volutionary process. Hence the national-liberation revolu¬ 
tions of our time are anti-imperialist democratic revolu¬ 
tions of a new type. 

These revolutions, firstly, aim not only at the poli¬ 
tical, but at economic liberation of the former colonies 
and dependencies. Even for this reason .alone, they can¬ 
not culminate in the winning of political independence 
but must develop further, toward the achievement of eco¬ 
nomic independence in the interests of full victory over 
colonialism, in the interests of consolidation of their 
political independence. 

True, the economic aims of national liberation were 
of importance in the pre-imperialist epoch too, but at 
that time -the task of the national-liberation revolution 
was merely to create political conditions for their so¬ 
lution. The system of world capitalist economic rela¬ 
tions, with its unequal division of labour, had not yet 
emerged, there were still no financial monopolies ca¬ 
pable, with the .aid of this system and by upholding it, 
of dominating formalily sovereign states. The colonies’ 
economic dependence was due entirely to their political 
subjugation to the mother-countries, while today it is due 
to their economic position in the system of international 
capitalist division of labour. In the past the rupture of 
political ties between a colony and -the mother-country 
fundamentally resolved the problem of national 'libera¬ 
tion. The national state and the spontaneous develop¬ 
ment of local capitalism made for a relatively speedy 
delivery from economic dependence. Under imperialism, 
however, the winning of political independence by a co¬ 
lony does not deliver it from the position of an exploited 
nation. It remains a hinterland of the capitalist economy, 
foreign monopolies preserving their positions in it. It 
is this system of international economic control and ex- 
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ploitation which “poses” before the national-liberation 
revolutions the task of fighting for economic liberation. 
Fulfilment of this task has become possible thanks to 
the emergence of the socialist system which has put an 
end to the undivided rule of the imperialists over the 
world economy. Clearly, the struggle for its solution is 
a struggle of'a profoundly anti-imperialist nature. 

Further, the choice of the road for their development 
is being decided by the ex-colonies and dependencies in 
the course of the national-liberation revolutions, and this 
fills these revolutions with a new social content. This 
question did not and could not face the old revolutions, 
which merely opened the way to capitalist development. 
Today two roads of development are possible, social¬ 
ist and capitalist. Naturally, the bourgeoisie and the 
forces connected with it are seeking, with the support ot 
imperialism, to steer the newly-emerging countries on 
a capitalist course. But the local bourgeoisie is weak, as 
a rule, and finds itself in a much more complex and un¬ 
favourable position than did the bourgeoisie of the main 
capitalist countries at the dawn of their development, t 
emerged on the historical scene at a time when capital¬ 
ism about to replace feudalism, was on the upgrade, con¬ 
stituting an inevitable and progressive stage of develop¬ 
ment. The growth of capitalist relations in many countries 
(including the US, a former colony) served as a basis lor 
their rapid economic and technical progress and trans¬ 
formed them into advanced and powerful states 

Quite a different situation exists today. Under present 
conditions capitalism is on the decline and cannot serv 
as a basis for the national resurgence of the former 
colonies and semi-colonies. As a result, the ve y 
of economic emancipation and elimination of the chance 
of restoring of colonial subjugation to imperialism de¬ 
termines the character of the nationaUhberat.on rev^ 
tions Their development creates decisive prerequisite 
for progress in the direction of socialism. 

As the most recent historical experience of some ol 
the newlv-independent countries has demonstrated, capital 
ism falls to bring about the rapid and stable economic 
advance which is absolutely essential to these countries 
if they are to break away from their dependence on the 
imperialist monopolies, from their I 

over, it does not enable them substantially to reduce xne 
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gap dividing their economies from ‘those of the main 
imperialist powers. According to estimates by economists, 
some of the former colonies, at their present rate of 
progress, will reach the modern stage of development of 
the capitalist countries of Europe at the end of the 21st 
century at best. This is due primarily to the pernicious 
effect of the international capitalist division of labour, to 
the exploitation of most of the earth’s population by the 
imperialist trusts, which are trying to keep their hold 
on the countries that have overthrown the colonial 
regimes but remain part of the capitalist system. The 
possibilities of capitalist development are restricted also 
bv the direct resistance the monopolies are putting up to 
the growth of national capital in these countries, a resist¬ 
ance which sometimes works at cross-purposes to the 
global strategy of the imperialist governments calculated 
to -implant capitalism in the former colonies and semi¬ 
colonies. 

The ways used by the capitalist countries of Europe 
and the USA to spur up their industrial development— 
wars, reparations, colonial exploitation—are closed to the 
newly-independent states. At the same time capitalism’s 
organic maladies are aggravated under the conditions of 
these countries, whose economies have been distorted by 
colonial disproportions, pre-feudal and feudal hangovers 
and other historical relics. 

The local bourgeoisie of -the former colonies and semi¬ 
colonies is, as a rule, weak. It is forced to move against 
the tide of anti-capitalist sentiments bred by the bitter 
lessons of colonial rule and the revolutionising example 
of the socialist countries. Influential circles of the local 
bourgeoisie are connected with the landed estates and 
foreign monopolies and content themselves at times with 
the role of junior partner, for the time being at least. 
This makes the development of national capital particular¬ 
ly painful to the masses. 

Lastly, of tremendous, perhaps decisive, importance 
is the fact that capitalism, as a source of suffering for the 
masses and enrichment for the few through the exploita¬ 
tion and oppression of the vast majority of the people, 
cannot offer an inspiring prospect to the masses in the 
newly-independent countries and mobilise their energies 
for national reconstruction. 

Failure of the attempts to solve the problems of 
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national liberation and revival along capitalist dines has 
caused deep crises among the bourgeois regimes of some 
of the newly-emerging countries, which have increasingly 
resulted in the taking over of power by the forces of 
revolutionary democracy or the setting up of unpopular 
military 'dictatorships. 

Inability of capitalism to serve as a basis for the 
advancement of the former colonies and semi-colonies 
becomes even more manifest if we regard the situation 
in these countries in the light of the international situa¬ 
tion, of the sum total of modern capitalist relations, of 
all the peculiarities of the modern epoch. Capitalism has 
become overripe as a system. It has no future not only 
in the imperialist countries, where capitalism has a .long 
history behind it, but also in countries where it has practi¬ 
cally no past. 

This is why in the onward march to its goal—*total 
liberation of the peoples from all oppression—the nation¬ 
al-liberation revolution becomes inevitably involved in the 
solution of social problems and displays a tendency to 
develop into a revolution rebuilding society along social¬ 
ist dines. The general democratic programme of this 
revolution, in the course of its fulfilment, goes beyond 
the framework of capitalism which becomes too tight for 
the popular, anti-imperialist revolution, for its develop¬ 
ment. Lenin’s forecast that “in the future decisive battles 
of the world revolution, the movement of the majority of 
the world’s population, originally directed toward nation¬ 
al liberation, will turn against capitalism and imperial¬ 
ism.. (Coll. Works, Yol. 32, p. 458, 4th Russ. Ed.), is 
coming true. 

This deepening and “reorientation’’ of the national- 
liberation revolution finds a reflection in the fact that 
slogans of building socialism are being advanced by 
practically all influential political parties and forces in 
the newly-independent countries. Even many representa¬ 
tives of the national-bourgeoisie, drawing the conclusion 
that the “classical” capitalist road followed by the West 
does not suit these countries, have come out in favour 
of the setting up and strengthening of the state sector, 
economic planning, farming cooperation, etc. They use a 
socialist phraseology to cover up their attempt to promote 
an independent capitalist line of development and to 
“mitigate” some of the “evils” of capitalism. 
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However, the fact that the various concepts of social¬ 
ism in the emerging countries often prove to be pure 
demagogy on the part of reactionaries or a cover for 
attempts by the bourgeoisie to secure the victory of 
capitalist relations in these countries, does not in the 
least diminish the enormous significance of the spreading 
of socialist slogans in the former colonies and semi¬ 
colonies. The fact that many of the governments in the 
emerging countries have deemed it impossible to take a 
stand in favour of the capitalist road indicates the entire 
depth of -the anti-capitalist sentiments of the masses of 
the people in these countries and is an indication of a 
major ideological and political defeat of capitalism in 
regions which the latter hoped and still hopes to convert 
into its reserve in the fight against socialism. 

A salient feature of the social progress in the former 
colonies and semi-colonies is the fact that it is an out¬ 
growth of the national-liberation movement and serves it 
as one of its weapons. The national-liberation revolution 
may, as in the case of Algeria, develop into a socialist 
revolution, and at a certain stage of its development the 
revolutionary process combines the features of both 
revolutions. 

This peculiarity of the liberation movement helps to 
broaden its social and political base. It opens the pos¬ 
sibility of bringing to the revolution, along the channels 
of the national-liberation struggle, the petty-bourgeois 
masses and the middle classes, creates favourable condi¬ 
tions for rallying around the united front, under the ban¬ 
ner of social progress, all the healthy forces of the nation, 
and, in view of the relative weakness of the local bour¬ 
geoisie, undermines the power of resistance of the reac¬ 
tionary elements. The immense prestige of socialism, 
created by the great achievements of the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries, acts in the same direc¬ 
tion. 

Lastly, it should be pointed out that the modern 
national-liberation revolutions achieve their targets and 
win final victories as people’s revolutions. This is only 
naturail considering the modern trend of these revolu¬ 
tions, their anti-imperialist and social aims, their driving 
forces. National-liberation revolutions are revolutions in 
the interests of the common people. 

Owing to the anti-imperialist character and new social 
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content of the modern national-liberation revolutions, 
owing to the big role the masses of the common people 
play in them, these revolutions seriously weaken the chain 
of imperialism at its most vulnerable points, so that it 
breaks altogether when the revolution is carried through 
to the end. 

The peculiarities of the modern national-liberation 
revolutions explain why they do not end with the win¬ 
ning of political independence but enter a new stage with 
the aid of this lindependence. The main task of the new 
stage is to win complete independence from imperialism, 
i. e., economic independence, to create a national economy 
and thereby to consolidate the newly-won national 
sovereignty. It is becoming ever clearer to the revolu¬ 
tionary-patriotic forces of the national-liberation move¬ 
ment that this can be achieved only by general democra¬ 
tic transformations, by destroying the economic and the 
remaining political roots of imperialist influence, develop¬ 
ing national industries, solving the agrarian problem, 
democratising social life, raising living standards, pursu¬ 
ing an active anti-imperialist foreign policy. Social pro¬ 
gress becomes the core of the revolution at the new stage 
of its development. 

“A national-liberation revolution,” the CPSU Pro¬ 
gramme underlines, ‘‘does not end with the winning of 
political independence. Independence will be unstable and 
will become fictitious unless the revolution brings about 
radical changes in the social and economic spheres and 
solves the pressing problems of national rebirth.” 

Of course, the struggle for economic independence is 
not a purely economic struggle. The arena in which the 
patriotic forces clash with imperialism and internal reac¬ 
tion includes all aspects, all spheres of social life in 
sovereign states. It is keenest of all in the political 

sphere. . 

The specific character of the various countries ol the 
former colonial periphery of imperialism appears ever 
more clearly at the new stage of the national-liberation 
revolutions, determining the forms and methods to be 
used to solve the problems of this stage. The collapse of 
the colonial system has dispelled the imperialist m\th 
about the alleged uniformity of the vast world of en¬ 
slaved nations. The endless variety of social and economic 
conditions, historical and national traditions and other 
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peculiarities of these countries has been revealed. The 
revolutionary creativeness of the masses, who have won 
the opportunity to display historical initiative, breeds a 
multiplicity of specific forms of social development in the 
fight against colonialism, feudalism and capitalism. 

Ill 

The pivot of the new stage of the national-liberation 
movement, as said above, is the struggle for social 
progress. But what is social progress as applying to the 
bulk of the newly-free countries, where local capitalism 
has not become a serious force and capitalist rela¬ 
tions have not penetrated deep into the life of the native 
population? It is non-capitalist development. The thesis 
of the non-capitalist development of the former colonies 
and semi-colonies was propounded by V. I. Lenin. It was 
his answer to the problems arising in connection with the 
awakening of the Eastern peoples under the impact of 
the Great October Revolution of 1917, in connection with 
their anti-colonial, anti-imperialist struggles. Lenin open¬ 
ed to these peoples the prospect of transition to a new, 
socialist society, free from exploitation, by-passing capital¬ 
ism. He proved the hollowness of the claim that the 
revolutionary process must fizzle out, and that countries 
throwing off the yoke of colonialism but not possessing 
sufficient material and other requisites for socialist 
development—which are usually created by capitalism— 
must inevitably fall into the clutches of capitalism. Lenin’s 
assertion was fully borne out by the experience of the 
Soviet Central Asian Republics and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

In present-day conditions the theory and practice of 
non-capitalist development have been enriched by new 
data. First, the possibility of non-capitalist development 
has become a reality for the overwhelming majority of 
newly-independent countries. While previously this requir¬ 
ed specially favourable circumstances, such as geographic 
proximity to a socialist state or even adjacency with it, 
today neither its socio-economic backwardness nor the 
size of a country, nor even remoteness from the socialist 
community is of decisive importance because of the 
existence of the world socialist system. Secondly, ever 
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new and varied transitional forms of social development 
have emerged in the new.ly-independent countries taking 
up the path of social progress. This is due both to the 
vast diversity of conditions prevailing in the newly-free 
countries and to the fact that some of these countries are 
starting on their way to social liberation from extremely 
backward social relations, the great viability of which 
sometimes dictates the need for a series of transitional 
stages. The 1960 Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties set forth the idea of a state of national democracy 
as a transitional form most suitable for many countries. 
At the same time Communists repeatedly declared that 
other forms of transition are ailso possible. Thirdly, the 
political coalition directing the process of transition to 
the non-capitalist, socialist path of development may in 
a number of countries—under certain conditions—be head¬ 


ed by the forces of revolutionary democracy. 

It is known that in some of the former colonies and 
semi-colonies—China, Korea, Vietnam the liberation 
from the imperialist yoke and transition to socialist road 
of development took place under the direct leadership ol 
forces headed by Communist Parties. This road will un¬ 
doubtedly be followed by other countries, too, in which 
the necessary objective and subjective conditions for it 
exist; but, as life shows, this is not the only road. 

In many of the former colonies and semi-colonies 
socialist development becomes possible and necessary 
before class divisions assume a clear-cut character. Under 
these conditions, when the local bourgeoisie is weak and 
discredits itself by attempts to lead the country toward 
capitalism and come to terms with the imperialists, \\hile 
the working class has not yet become the leading force 
of social development, the intermediate sections of the 
population-peasantry, lower middle classes in the J 0 ""* 
and democratic intelligentsia—gain political independence 
and play an active role. Their interests are expressed by 

revolutionary democrats. r,,n v in- 

The revolutionarv democrats, who are powenu.ll> in 
fluenced by the achievements of the world sociahst 

system, have close ties with the masses and 
forms and methods to steer a spaa list course The,r 
general democratic programme which half a cent!!" g 
would have led -them objectively, regardless ol ts 
authors’ desires, to the establishment of capitalist 



lions (recall Lenin’s appraisal of the platform advanced 
by -the celebrated Chinese revolutionary Sun Yat-sen), 
today, under the new conditions, leads beyond 'the frame¬ 
work of capitalism, and embraces a substantial and im¬ 
portant part of the programme demands of the Commu¬ 
nist Parties of the newly-free countries. 

It goes without saying that this programme is realis¬ 
ed in a bitter struggle with reaction, which not only op¬ 
poses it by its own platform (for instance, by opposing 
the state sector by private enterprise), but fights the 
programme attempting to emasculate the social and 
economic reforms of their revolutionary, anti-capitalist 
content. Even the ousting of the foreign monopolies reac¬ 
tion seeks to utilise for strengthening the positions of 
looal capital; the agrarian reform and the cooperative 
movement—for consolidating and extending positions of 
the rich peasants; the development of the state sector— 
for creating a bureaucracy divorced from the people. 

Marxist-Leninists highly assess the role of the revolu¬ 
tionary democrats in the national-liberation movement, 
in the struggle of the former colonies and semi-colonies 
for social progress. Life itself, the logic of revolutionary 
struggle, guides the revolutionary democrats to an under¬ 
standing of the role the working class plays in social 
life, to an appreciation of the paramount significance of 
scientific socialism. This is why Marxist-Leninists follow 
the policy of unity with the revolutionary democrats in 
the newly-emerging countries. The CPSU and other 
Marxist-Leninist Parties have established fraternal con¬ 
tacts with the revolutionary-democratic parties and are 
supporting them in every possible way. The doctrine of 
the leading role played by the revolutionary democrats 
in the social progress of some of the new.ly-independent 
countries is in full accord with the Lenin's concept of 
non-capitalist development. Lenin did not see the non- 
capitalist road as necessarily involving the setting up 
of a government under the leadership of a working-class 
party, i. e., with the virtual dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This is only natural, for Lenin suggested the idea of a 
non-capitalist road precisely for ‘the backward countries, 
which, because of their very low development or complete 
absence of capitalist relations (hence the formula about 
by-passing capitalism), have practically no working class; 
countries about which Lenin, having that period in mind, 
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asked if working-class parties “could exist there at all” 
(Coll. Works, Vol. 31, pp. 217, 219, 4th Russ. Ed.). 

Any other approach to the question would have doom¬ 
ed the emerging countries which—and they are in the 
majority—have either no working class or only a very 
weak one and no working-class parties, to the sterile 
prospect of passively waiting for the time when a work¬ 
ing class will emerge and become the (leading force and 
its dictatorship will become possible. But this would be 
tantamount to recognising the inevitability of the victory 
of capitalism in these countries. Obviously, if the non¬ 
capitalist road is to be rejected, the formation of a work- 
in^ class is possible onlv through the development and 
consolidation of capitalist relations. No grounds exist for 
such distrust in the revolutionary possibilities of the mil- 
lions-strong masses of the former colonies and semi¬ 
colonies, in the impact world socialism is making on 
modern social development. Of course, the non-capitalist 
road would have been closed to many of the countries 
that have cast off the colonial yoke were it not for the 
existence of the world socialist system. The situation has 
changed radicallv owing to the formation and deve.op- 
ment of the world socialist system. By establishing rela¬ 
tions with it, drawing inspiration from its example and 
achievements, and relying on its assistance, these coun¬ 
tries can move toward socialism, by-passing the capital¬ 
ist stage. 

IV 


An important role in creating favourable conditions 

for social progress in the newly-free countries, .n their 
non-capitailist development, is played by the world socia ¬ 
ls/ system. It curbs or completely paralyses ‘^ attempts 
of imperialism to turn back the developmen of the coun¬ 
tries that have taken up the road of socl , a ' n P „ r , h g of the 
export counter-revolution. It saps the strength 
political and economic pressure imperialism exercises on 
these countries and helps them in various other ways. 
The socialist countries' economic aid enables them mos 
painlessly to extricate themselves from the capitalist 

economic system or. at least, seriously weakens tterr 
dependence on it. The assistance given by the socialist 
countries to the newly-independent states m tr ^ ing 
national specialists, building up a system of public educa 
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tion and storing their national cultures deprives the im¬ 
perialists of important .levers for the exercise of spiritual 
influence on the social llife uf these states and the spread¬ 
ing of reactionary, anti-socialist ideas there. 

The revolutionary impact of the example of the social¬ 
ist policy and ideology of the Soviet Union .and other 
socialist countries exerts a tremendous and ever grow¬ 
ing influence on social developments in the newly-free 
countries. Significant is the statement the President of 
the People’s Democratic Algerian Republic, Ben Bella, 
made in an interview with the newspaper I’Unita, to the 
effect that Algeria had received from the socialist countries 
not only economic but ideological aid as well, in the form 
of a doctrine and experience, which had decisively in¬ 
fluenced the Algerian revolution in its choice of a social¬ 
ist orientation. 

So it is not only a question of the socialist system 
serving as a prop for the independent and progressive 
development of the newly-free nations, but also of the 
class functions of the aid world socialism is giving the 
developing countries. 

The advanced force of the world revolutionary process 
—the socialist system—plays the role of an international 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Organised as the leading 
class, the working class of the socialist countries has 
developed from a national into an international force. 
It acts as a mighty proletarian vanguard with regard to 
the peasant and semi-proletarian masses of the former 
colonies and semi-colonies. This has broadened the 
historical possibilities for the outbreak of people’s revolu¬ 
tions in the newly-free countries and created real 
prospects of complete victory for them. 

Now that the world socialist system exists and the 
working-class movement in the developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries has become a tremendous international force, the 
question of the hegemony of the proletariat, i.e., of its 
political influence over other groups, including the inter¬ 
mediate sections of the population, should be treated not 
only from a national but also international viewpoint 
It is no longer correct to say that the working class, the 
forces of scientific socialism do not affect the social life 
of those countries which have no definitely shaped prole¬ 
tariat or where the proletariat is weak and has not 
created a party of its own. This is especially incorrect in 
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view of the fraternal relations those countries maintain 
with the socialist states. 

In 1921, in a letter to the Communists of Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Armenia, Daghestan and the Mountain Republic, 
V I Lenin urged “more mildness”, “caution”, “readiness 
to make eoncessiones” to the petty bourgeoisie, the intel¬ 
ligentsia and, particularly, the peasantry. Lenin stressed 
that these nations did not “have to make a break¬ 
through” and that “both Europe and the whole world are 
no longer what they were'in 1917 and 1918’. (Coll. Works, 
Yol. 32, p. 296, 4th Russ. Ed.) If we follow up Lenin s 
thought and remember that the world today is quite 
different from what it was 30-40 years ago, that 
the newly-independent countries taking up the path oi 
non-capitalist development not only do not “have to make 
a break-through”, but are able to lean on world social¬ 
ism, on the Soviet Union and the other socialist nations— 
a force at least equal to that of the imperialist countnes- 
the following conclusion suggests itself. The existence oi 
the socialist community and of a developed working-class 
movement in the imperialist countries constitutes, alon 
with certain internal conditions, a historical factor ena - 
ing these countries to take up the path of social progress, 
thf path leading to socialism, on the basis of extensive 
class P ailliances and the new alignment of the class» forces, 
the possibility of ever more varied transitional forms oi 
progressive development is created in a number of coun¬ 
tries under the leadership of the revolutionary democrats^ 

Marxist-Leninists regard their concision that the 
revolutionary democrats are able in some r th ® f oci ^ 

independent countries to act as the key 1 
nrosress as being directly related to the transformation 
of socialism into a world system. They see in this com 
elusion a further development and enrichment of 
general principle of 

use in furthering their revolutionary struggle, of the 
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existing international situation, are leaning on world 
socialism, benefiting by its experience, applying its 
scientific ideology. On the approach to this question 
depend the destinies and prospects of the modern nation¬ 
al-liberation revolutions. 

For the newly-independent countries that have chosen 
the road of social progress -the growing consolidation of 
their contacts with the socialist nations is a law of 
development. 

If rapprochement and active cooperation with the 
socialist world are necessary international conditions for 
the successful advance of the newly-independent countries 
toward socialism under the leadership of revolutionary 
democrats, then close cohesion and active participation 
in social reforms by all forces fighting for socialism in 
these countries and gradual extension of social and 
political democracy constitute a vital internal (prerequisite 
for such development. 

In this context, a word should be said about the Com¬ 
munists in particular. Communists are ardent patriots, 
self-sacrificing fighters for the cause of their countries' 
liberation from the yoke of imperialism and for social 
progress. They are the standard-bearers of an ideology 
which, as 'the revolutionary democrats themselves admit, 
has served as a weapon with which one-third of mankind 
has won ia splendid victory in the struggle for socialism 
and created a broad basis for fresh successes of socialism 
throughout the world. On the basis of the communist 
doctrine the first socialist society has been built in the 
Soviet Union, which has moved from backwardness and 
poverty to the heights of economic, technical and cultural 
development, to a marked improvement of the people’s 
well-being. The 20-year period of development of the 
People’s Democracies on the basis of scientific socialism 
has also demonstrated the mighty transforming force of 
the Marxist-Leninist teaching. Armed with it, the Com¬ 
munists in the former colonies and semi-colonies clearly 
see the course to be followed by the liberation movement. 
Fulfilling their patriotic duty, they place their ideology at 
the service of the nation and apply the scientific ideas of 
socialism to the solution of the concrete prob-lems of the 
newly-free countries. The Communists have tried, battle- 
hardened cadres with extensive experience of organising 
and propaganda work among the masses. 
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Unity and brotherly cooperation between the Commu¬ 
nists and revolutionary democrats are in the interests of 
the peoples, in the interests of the national-liberation 
struggle. The existence of ideological differences is no 
obstacle to joint participation of Communists and revolu¬ 
tionary democrats in the practical implementation of the 
programme of social progress, in a joint struggle for the 
socialist future of the newly-independent countries. 

In modern conditions successful and speedy social 
progress is possible only through an alliance with the 
forces of world proletarian socialism. This road cannot 
be followed by those blinded by anti-sovietism, anti¬ 


communism. . 

It is no accident that anti-communism is the most 
important weapon used by the imperialists and interna 
reaction in the fight against the progressive development 
of the nationaldiberation revolutions. In countries led by 
revolutionary democrats more flexible and disguised 
methods of anti-communism are practised. Until quite 
recently anti-communism has been used by the imperial¬ 
ists in its most blatant, most militant forms. Any serious 
attempt to consolidate national independence, to take up 
the path of independent economic development, any devia- 
tion from the philosophy of the so-wiled free en terP r 's^ 
was proclaimed communism and subjected to ruthless 
attacks. The failure of this policy, the unpopularity ol 
capitalism and the universal striving for socia reforma¬ 
tion among the public at large ol the newly-free coun¬ 
tries, coupled with the adoption of progressive policies by 
many of the former colonies and semi-colonies, nave 
caused the imperialists to change their tactics. Official 
circles in capitalist countries more and more frequently 
declare their readiness to recognise, as Cdumbia Umver- 
sitv President G. Kirk has said, the ‘ fact of modernity , 

the fact that “the prospective development-economic 

political and social-of a large part of the world wiH not 
be according” to the Western pattern. (Foreign ^Daus, 
October 1964, p. 12.) They are forced to refrain from 
direct attacks on the policies of the states pursuing 
line of social progress. Imperialist dip.omacy and pr 
paaanda now persistently try to prove that 
leninism is not "a suitable ideology for the it P r0CCSS 

modernisation and developmenr. to arouse a d> 

suspicion” towards the socialist states, (see t . oig 
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The Ideologies of the Developing Nations. N.Y. 1963.) 

More and more frequently, along with the traditional 
slanders at the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, 
the imperialists enrich their arsenals by such “theories” 
as that of “equal remoteness” of the newly-independent 
countries from both “blocs”, of the division of the world 
into “rich” and “poor” nations, etc. In other words, every 
effort is made to fence off the emerging countries follow¬ 
ing the line of social progress from the socialist states, 
from the Marxist-Leninist ideology. The imperialists hope 
thereby to check the natural process of further develop¬ 
ment of social reforms and consolidation of the positions 
of scientific socialism in those countries, and even to 
reverse the course of their development. 

Many representatives of the revolutionary democrats 
have -learned to see through the imperialist tactics, and 
appreciate the entire danger of anti-communism to the 
destinies of the national-liberation revolutions. 

* * * 

The struggle being waged at the 'latest stage of the 
national-liberation revolutions is of enormous moment 
both to the destinies of the former colonies and semi¬ 
colonies and to the world liberation movement as a whole. 
It is a difficult struggle, more difficult perhaps than the 
struggle at the preceding stage of the revolution. This 
is so not only because of the complexity and depth of the 
issues facing it, because of the fierce resistance offered by 
the imperialists to the further development of the revolu¬ 
tion. It is due also to the social “material” of the revolu¬ 
tion in these countries. In many of the former colonies 
and semi-colonies the front lines of the revolutions striv¬ 
ing for deep social changes, are filled, in view of the 
weakness of the local working class, by vast masses of 
peasants, semi-proletarians, small and tiny property own¬ 
ers, awakened by the anti-imperialist, anti-colonialist 
protest from feudal and even pre-feudal sleep. They 
naturally bring with them into the revolution their pre¬ 
judices and blunders, their waverings. 

However, the revolutionary upsurge of the masses 
which passed through the fire of the anti-imperialist 
struggle at the first stage of the revolution, the new rela¬ 
tionship of foxces in the world today, the support the 
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national-liberation movement is receiving from the social¬ 
ist community of nations and the world working-class 
movement, are a pledge that the national-liberation 
revolutions will successfully solve their new problems 
and achieve victories no less significant than those 
already won by the peoples of the former colonies and 
semi-colonies. 



THE NATIONAL-LIBERATION MOVEMENT 
AND THE NON-CAPITALIST PATH 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


Today there can be no scientific theory of the national- 
colonial question without regarding the practical experi¬ 
ence of anti-colonial revolutions. Lenin emphasised that 
each revolution always provided much material for test¬ 
ing the theoretical views and policies of parties and 
groups, including those of Marxists. What can be said of 
the chain of revolutions that have within a comparatively 
short time demolished the former colonial systems in 
countries extremely .different in level of socio-economic 
development and experience in the political struggle of 
heir masses and parties? What can be said of the in- 

ifnl 3 e *v. netW ° rk , w . h . lch for the first time in history inter- 
Jinks these revolutions and connects them with the other 

H 0r f ant liberation movements of our time, including 
ofhumanity? 1Sm> ° 0W firmly established among one-third 

C ?! le f t l ve ex Pf ri ence humanity has acquired, the 

all thr^rmlf^^ 6 P , l3Ce in the world and above 

svltlm Lir r an * d . de y e!o P me nt of the world socialist 

ke tbe A national-colonial problem of today dif- 
ferent from what it was 30 or 40 years ago. After the 

lion*™ ° th t ^° rld colonia l empires the nftional-libera- 
tion movement has entered a new historical stage! In the 
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new conditions the struggle against colonialism and im¬ 
perialism becomes more intense and more acute, rises to 
a higher stage, and has the task of extracting the very 
roots of colonialism. 

These roots lie in the socio-economic field and for the 
first time in history humanity faces the task of eradicat¬ 
ing them on a world-wide scale. The steps taken by the 
young sovereign states to ensure their independence from 
imperialism ana to advance their national economy are 
objectively directed at destroying the whole imperiadist 
system of colenial and semi-colonial oppression. After the 
overthrow of the colonial regimes, the struggle against 
colonialism and neo-colonialism remains political but in 
its higher stages becomes more and more “a concentrat¬ 
ed expression of economics”. But it is difficult to solve 
the urgent socio-economic problems facing a large section 
of humanity today because of the complex of relations 
inherited from the past and because the people and their 
leaders have as yet no experience of fighting in the new 
conditions, though they are gaining it in combat. 

If we give some thought to the events in Algeria, the 
UAR, Burma, Mali, Ghana, Guinea, Iraq and even Bra¬ 
zil, a country where the reactionaries are temporarily 
victorious, it becomes evident that the nationa -libera¬ 
tion revolutions are turning more and more against large 
property-owners—colonial, feudal and bourgeois—in an 
effort to find new paths and methods of solving their 
pressing problems. 

There is nothing 'accidental about this, as similar 
events in a number of countries indicate. Formerly this 
tendency was obscured by the string of political revo¬ 
lutions against colonialism. Now it is coming to the 
fore and in a number of countries is growing from in¬ 
dividual steps against imperialism and capitalism to a 
system of measures which as a sum total indicate that 
these countries have entered on a new historical path. 
What is behind this process and how are we to under¬ 
stand it? ...... ... „ 

Lenin wrote that “in the impending decisive battles 

of the world revolution the movement of the majority 
of the world population, which at first is directed to¬ 
wards national liberation, will turn against capitalism 
and imperialism and may play a much greater revolu¬ 
tionary role than we expect”. 
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Lenin said also that “...the socialist revolution will 
not be solely, or chiefly a struggle of the revolutionary 
workers in each country against their bourgeoisie—no, 
it will be a struggle of all the imperialist-oppressed co¬ 
lonies and countries, of all dependent countries against 
international imperialism... 

“We know that the peoples of the East will rise as in¬ 
dependent participants, as builders of a new life, because 
hundreds of millions of them belong to dependent na¬ 
tions which have been robbed of their full rights and 
which until now have been objects of international im¬ 
perialist policy, and have only existed as material to 
fertilise capitalist culture and civilisation.” 

These are Lenin’s condensed, precise conclusions on 
the development of national-liberation revolutions, ideas 
different from those known from the history of past 
revolutions. Today the practice of millions has proved 
that the scientific conclusions of Leninism are highly 
accurate. 

Paraphrasing the words once used by the Russian 
revolutionary democrat Belinsky, it may be said that in 
Lenin’s works there is such a wealth of wisdom that 
each epoch wiill find something new in them. Obviously, 
today the works of Lenin, Marx and Engels have to be 
studied from a new angle, giving special attention to 
their views on the present-day tasks; the events unfold¬ 
ing in the world have to be thoughtfully considered 
from the point of view of Marxism and its revolutionary 
dialectical method. 

I 

The causes impelling the national-liberation move¬ 
ments in the UAR, Algeria, Burma, Ghana and other 
countries and turning them against capitalism and im¬ 
perialism are rooted in modern material production ra¬ 
ther than the superstructure—the sphere of ideology, forms 
of government or politics in general. They are rooted 
in economic life on a world scale, not only in the frame¬ 
work of individual nations. Lenin analysed imperialism 
and its colonial policy from the point of view of world 
eeonomic relations and the world division of labour 
which had taken final shape under imperialism. Lenin 
did not regard the national-colonial question under im¬ 
perialism as >an isolated one, having significance for 
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this or that nation, but saw it as part of the interrela¬ 
tions of alii states and peoples of the globe. 

In Statistics and Sociology (January 1917), the work 
Lenin did not complete due to the beginning of the 
revolution in Russia and the theses for this work, he 
emphasised that the essence of the national question 
under imperialism was that the ruling classes of not 
more than ten economically highly developed imperial¬ 
ist powers had enslaved the overwhelming majority of 
mankind, belonging to the dependent, colonial countries. 
This is the difference between the historical and eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the national-liberation movements in 
the imperialist epoch different from the national move¬ 
ments in Western Europe prior to imperialism. 

Having divided the nations of the world into the 
oppressors and the oppressed, imperialism made the na¬ 
tional question "a world phenomenon” and, together 
with the mighty growth of the proletarian revolutions, 
brought about an upsurge in the national-liberation mo¬ 
vements in the colonies. The self-determination of na¬ 
tions and formation of national states, as a slogan put 
into practice in Europe in past centuries, has acquired 
a new meaning for hundreds of millions of people. Ihe 
slogan has been revived in an entirely new historical 
environment, when the world is developing under the 
aegis of the international working class, which has 
given the sbgan for the self-determination of nations a 
completely new meaning. The bourgeoisie used it to 
disunite people, while now it unites them in the common 
struggle by the proletariat and the oppressed nations 

against imperialism and capitalism. , . 

The economic basis of the national movements in 

Western Europe was the formation of a domestic mar¬ 
ket These movements therefore had a limited and local 
character. But the economic basis of ‘he present-day na- 
tional-liberation movements in Asia. Africa and La 
America is much wider. It involves the anndn a ,on of 
foreign oppression and the break-up of the established 
world capitalist economy and imperialism as tlie s> t 
of savage exploitation and oppression of nations 

Pe °The West European bourgeois revolutions in the 
17th- 19th centuries had chiefly political aims, 
objective was to make the political superstructure of the 
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state conform with the changed economic basis of so¬ 
ciety. The anti-colonial revolutions of the 20th century 
have chiefly socio-economic aims, since the division by 
imperialism of 'the nations and states of the world into 
those enjoying full rights and those robbed, fully or 
partially, of their rights rested on an economic basis— 
the right of a handful of foreign monopolies to exploit 
people and extract super-profits. Therefore, as soon as 
the former colonies and semi-colonies gained political 
power, they were confronted with the urgent task of eco¬ 
nomic liberation from the inherited fetters of imperial¬ 
ism and age-old backwardness. The situation was dif¬ 
ferent and so were the tasks and the methods of poli¬ 
tical and economic struggle. 

Imperialism was and remains the principal enemy of 
the oppressed. During the 50 years that have passed 
since Lenin’s work on 'imperialism appeared, there has 
been great progress in the export of capital, the econom¬ 
ic division of the world into “spheres of influence” of 
the large monopolies, the growing dependence of the 
economically less developed countries and other aspects 
of imperialism. 

The world socialist economy has emerged and grown 
strong alongside the world capitalist economy, and the 
ensuing struggle between the two systems determines 
social development in our time. The peoples have crushed 
the world colonial empires, thus politically undermining 
the basis of the economic might of the large monopolies 
in the newly-independent states, but not destroying it 
altogether. And that is now the whole point. 


11 


The world capitalist economy today, as 50 years 
ago, comprises two types of economies—that of the few 

h /e h| ly developed oppressor states and that 
of the developing states, whose economy is colonial 

ticaTrevnh finn ^ are oppr€ ; ssed b y imperialism. Poli- 
nf ,J° have as a rule not destroyed this basis 

do W °I d ^P 1 ] 311551 economy. Until the young states 
npr; a r Pu ' 3n end t0 their economic dependence on im! 

be P,3ying the rale of « “world "oLn- 
ploftaUon Wll:1 remam ™ 0b i ect °t semi-colonial ex- 
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In defiance of modern Western theories imperialism 
continuously creates conditions of oppression and ex¬ 
ploitation which not only preserve but even augment 
the difference in levels of economic development. From 
the point of view of national relations it is important 
to realise that in the developing countries foreign 
monopolies hold important industrial enterprises, banks, 
transport communications, and in many control foreign 
trade and other economic key positions. This means that 
a handful of large imperialist monopolies have seized 
the riches of a hundred states. Colonial oppression be¬ 
came responsible for a marked irregularity in the class 
composition of different nations. Thus, in the African 
countries south of the Sahara, the colour bar became 
also a social bar and even most retail trade was con¬ 
ducted, as a rule, by people of foreign descent (French, 
Portuguese, Greeks, etc.). 

This inequality in social positions, and the monopoly 
of education and industrial equipment maintained by the 
Western powers were and remain a gold mine for the 
old and new colonialists; all attempts to change the si¬ 
tuation are immediately branded as “communist-inspi¬ 
red” This situation ensures high profits for a lew but 
brines miserv and destitution to millions. The newly-in- 
dependent nations must be allowed to use their resources 
themselves—this has been recognised by the United Na¬ 
tions Organisation, theoretically, at least. But there i 
a great gap between practice and theory in the capita.- 
ist world It is the task of acute national and class 

struggle to bridge that gap. , 

This prime mover of anti-colonial revolutions acS 

also in the new stage of their development and drivCs 
them to liberation from foreign economic oppression, 
which has as a rule been established by the old comma, 
regimes and left as a legacy to the new national govern¬ 
ments. This liberation proceeds in complicated cona¬ 
tions, full of sudden explosions and clashes (Abadan, 
the Suez crisis, the events in Brazil, etc.). But this does 

not exhaust the matter. , 

Sharp contrasts can be seen in the world tod • 
A technical revolution started by the rapid development 
of modern power engineering, chemistry. nuc, o ar P - , 
and natural sciences and technology in general is urn i 
way But imperialism squanders the wealth created . 


labour. It has been calculated that if the arms race 
pursued by the imperialists is stopped and only one-fifth 
of the funds saved by disarmament is assigned to the 
economically backward countries, they will be able to 
attain the level of Britain and France within 20 to 
25 years. On the other hand, vast areas of the world are 
stiil 1 in the grip of backwardness, poverty, ignorance. Up 
to now the principal implements of the African peasant 
are the hoe, the wooden plough and simply a pointed 
stick. This glaring contradiction between the highly de¬ 
veloped modern productive forces and the backward co¬ 
lonial economy in the majority of countries controlled 
by big capital has become a thorn in the flesh of many 
peoples of the world, stimulating them to action. 

The countries freed from political colonial oppression 
are now confronted with difficult tasks: they must 
maintain their economic life, ensure employment for the 
population, raise the backward productive forces, i. e., 
bring about national renascence, all of which the patriot¬ 
ic forces had written on their banner when they fought 
for national independence. But how will it be possible 
for the developing states to attain the devel of the highly 
developed capitalist countries when their annual per 
capita production is 2.000 to 4,000 per cent lower than 
that of the advanced capitalist countries? 

In a number of countries: Indonesia, Ceylon, Pakis¬ 
tan, Morocco, per capita agricultural production and 
partly even industrial output have remained on the le¬ 
vel of the colonial times. Heroic efforts of the newly- 
independent nations are required to achieve at -least 
some progress. The imperialist powers are trying, as in 
Algeria and Ceylon, to lower the people’s living stan¬ 
dards to discredit the revolutions economically. The pat¬ 
riotic forces, who are really interested in the -develop¬ 
ment of their country are becoming more and more con¬ 
vinced that now that the foundation has been laid the 
building must not be stopped half-way and that they 
must therefore advance along a new non-capitalist path of 
development. 

The situation resembles that in Soviet Russia after 
the October Revolution. The Revolution abolished the na¬ 
tional and colonial oppression and the division into op¬ 
pressed and ruling nations much more decisively. The 
rule of workers and peasants guaranteed that this op- 
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pression would never return in any form, old or new. 
Yet because of the backwardness inherited by many na¬ 
tions inequality among nations continued to exist. The 
essence of the national question after the Civil War in 
Russia was to remove this de facto inequality (economic, 
political, cultural) and enable the backward peoples to 
catch up with Central Russia in all respects. Those, in 
the material context, were the problems that non-capi- 


tailist development had to solve. 

It took the fraternal unity of nations and the help 
of the Russian working class to solve these problems. This 
could not have been done by a mechanical transfer of 
organisation and methods from the advanced Soviet re¬ 
publics to the backward ones. To do this successfully, 
account had to be taken of the different economic con¬ 
ditions, class structure, past history, living conditions 
and cultures of the peoples, who, from primitive feudal 
and semi-feudal forms, were to enter the socialist stage 
as independent participants and creators of a new life, 
thus by-passing industrial capitalism. Despite the hostile 
capitalist encirclement and wars these tasks were so.\eel 
in a relatively short time. 

The experience of the Soviet peoples, who imparted 
to the national question the new element of real, not 
merely juridical equality of nations, is of historic im¬ 
portance. It has proved that mere formal national 
equality is an empty sound if the resources and possibi¬ 
lities to take advantage of this equality are lacking. 

Two conditions for successful fraternal cooperation 
between nations in abolishing the actual inequality in¬ 
herited from the past are necessary: assistance to the 

backward nations that w.f, allow them to hit them 

selves to the cultural and economic level of the more an 
v a need countries and the solidarity of the workers o, 
the developing nations with the working class of ad¬ 
vanced states This problem is no longer solved within the 
framework of a single state. Now conditions have changed 
and the most important change is the existence oi the 

socialist states and their growing economic nil g !lt - 

The newly-independent states are now conlronted 

r.is sas? ang. >-». 
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nialists and the Western powers in general, and the 
world socialist system is helping them to do away with 
this dependence. The world colonial empires have fallen 
and there is a common front of 'the liberated countries 
against •colonialism, but as yet -their economies are in¬ 
sufficiently coordinated and they continue t-o produce the 
same type of goods as before for Western markets. Every 
step the young states take towards economic independ¬ 
ence results in open or hidden conflict with the impe¬ 
rialist powers because it threatens to derange the eco¬ 
nomic division of the capitalist world among the large 
monopolies, and endangers their huge profits. The devel¬ 
opment of technology and engineering enhances man’s 
mastery of nature and permits to do away with the eco¬ 
nomic inequality of nations quicker than before. But 
today the building of modern industry and agriculture 
requires enormous capital investment, while the weak 
economic basis and the continuing plunder by the mo¬ 
nopolies do not allow the newly-independent states to 
accumulate such funds. 

One important feature in the economy of many devel¬ 
oping countries in Asia and Africa is that the great ri¬ 
vers flowing through them (Ganges, Mekong, Nile, Con¬ 
go) call for measures, such as the building and mainte¬ 
nance of irrigation systems and the construction of 
power plants, which require a nation-wide effort or even 
the joint effort of several nations. Even in ancient times 
this peculiar feature of the productive forces required 
the concentration of vital economic functions in the 
hands of the state. The large rivers have remained but 
the economic tasks have become more complicated. And 
facing the states is the execution of the tremendous 
plans for the construction of huge industrial-irrigation 
complexes in Asia, Africa and Latin America drawn up 
by engineers and economists. 

But how can these enormous tasks be fulfilled and 
how can countries like India, Indonesia, Burma and 
Ghana free themselves from poverty? Can they do it by 
predatory wars, conquest of colonies, war indemnities 
levied on other peoples, as did Germany, Britain, the 
USA and Japan when they were developing their econo- 
mies? Or, perhaps, in the capitalist way, by ruining 
hundreds of millions of peasants, workers and craftsmen 
by big foreign and “national” capitalists? Or, perhaps, the 
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impoverished colonies can hope for economic and techni¬ 
cal aid from large monopolies? 

Obviously, the answer to all these questions is in the 
negative. Monopoly capital, even if we disregard its 
unwillingness to create competitors in those countries, 
cannot and never will help the economically less devel¬ 
oped countries overcome their backwardness on a scale 
anywhere near that required. It is unprofitable for the 
large monopolies to invest capital into the building of 
new industrial centres as this will not pay off to the mo- 
nopolies for a long time. They cannot go against the 
fundamental economic principles of capitalism, against 
the law of value. A new approach is required to solve 

the giant economic tasks of today. 

Then again, the problem of accumulation is only one 
aspect of the task to ensure economic progress and the 
industrialisation of the developing countries. The other 
side is skilled national manpower. To overcome economic 
backwardness, agronomists, engineers, economists, irri¬ 
gation experts, geologists, etc., are needed. A national 
industry cannot be based on foreign specialists. Home 

trained personnel are usually not very numerous, espe- 
. ,, ■' _ rt\rxonUr facing these 
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daily if we consider the gigantic tasks facing these 
countries. This means that national specialists in the re¬ 
quired fields must be trained, that the caste system in 
education must be abolished. Skilled nationalworkers 
must also be trained. Since modern industry and agn 
culture require skilled workers, illiteracy and semi-literacy 
must be liquidated, i. e„ there must be a cultural revolu- 

tion. . . . . 

Furthermore, the common people have to be raised 

for creative work because this is essential for the succes 
of economic construction. This in turn calls or he e i- 
mimiinn nf the destitute existence of the peasants 
and workers typical for colonial and semi-colon,al condi- 

'Tt’ is in the process of solving the practical tasks of 
economic and social construction, abolishing the depc 
once of the newly-independent countries on the P 

iis rj'i? 
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nascent nation will be pushed aside by the course of 
events. This is the inexorable course of history, whose 
laws do not depend on the whims of great individuals. 
These are the factors deflecting the liberated countries 
from the capitalist path. Obviously, all this has to be at¬ 
tained through struggle. In the countries where groups of 
revolutionaries, close to the people, are at the helm, de¬ 
velopment is accelerated; where rightist elements are 
still ruling, new generations of fighters are growing; 
they may now be in prison, working on plantations, in 
factories, in army staffs, offices or elsewhere, but their 
hour will come. 

Such is the material basis of the modern nationaT 
liberation revolutions and popular movements in nations 
oppressed by imperialism. 


Ill 

The present-day national-liberation movements and 
revolutions of the oppressed peoples cannot, as before, 
be considered bourgeois-democratic, nor the bourgeoisie 
be regarded as the “commanding force” of these revolu¬ 
tions. 

Within the anti-colonial liberation movements (both 
in the national movements, and on an international 
scale) there is a continuous and intensifying fight for 
hegemony between the working class and the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

The bourgeoisie within the colonial and dependent 
countries consists of several different sections: a) fo¬ 
reign capital with the large monopolies as its nucleus— 
the main bearers of colonialism and neo-colonialism; b) 
the native or local compradore bourgeoisie, together 
with the collaborationist part of the feudals and tribal 
rulers serving the needs of foreign capital and closely 
connected with it economically and politically; c) the so- 
called national bourgeoisie, which in these countries has 
generally reached only the initial stage of capitalist devel¬ 
opment and is made up of traders and usurers, owners 
type) factones or workshops (often of the artisan 

The first two sections of the bourgeoisie in one wav 
or another oppose the anti-colonial revolutions. The third 
section, subjected to foreign oppression and strong com- 
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petition from the foreign monopolies is often inclined 
to support the patriotic struggle. Being too weak econo¬ 
mical v and politically and discordant, its richer parasit¬ 
ic subsection (usurers) may form an alliance with he 
feudals to obstruct agrarian reforms, becoming the 
Right flank in the national-liberation movement. 

The petty and partly the middle bourgeoisie often take 
an active part in the patriotic struggle of the working 
section of the population and also cooperate with the 
working class. They may play a positive role in produc¬ 
tion along the new path by taking part in the develop¬ 
ment programmes, provided they do not—covertly 
overtly—sabotage non-capitalist development. 

The main force in the national-liberation movements 
in the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Lat 
America are the peasants. 

It is easily understood that the so-caked national 
bourgeoisie in' the backward countries do not have the 
means, experience and knowledge to develop ie P™ J^j. 
ive forces rapidly in the present complicated comn 
tions They are interested in the quickest possible turn¬ 
over of capital and the highest possible profits m re¬ 
cord time, while, for example, the Aswan i High D mi 

Ss 3 trt^ o^fconrIT'an^lie 0 

outlay were so large ‘hat there could be nc, quess jc^ 

forced so as to strengthe P a j enr i c hment 

prime object of the b °“ r 6 e . (h pe op| c become aware, 
and patriotic leaders dose to «« peop* (including na¬ 
tion^ and the profi 

b n e atio°n n a| id re^ouLs"which’coold be used for the purpose 
° f "n"' the lar'™ /oreign monopolies - the Western 

dustrla 1 isation C Qf°^hesc countries ^nd the creation of pc 
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tential competitors. The leaders of the national-liberation 
movement, therefore, .look more and more to the social¬ 
ist countries. 

Socialism today is not only theory. In the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries scientific so¬ 
cialism has become a matter of fact. It has become the 
everyday life of hundreds of millions of people of diffe¬ 
rent nations and peoples. When other countries study the 
experience of a socialist state, its economic, cultural, na¬ 
tional or military development, they study Marxism-Le¬ 
ninism in action. It would therefore be wrong to say that 
the leaders of the national-liberation movement do not 
know Marxism-Leninism; since they draw closer to the 
socialist countries, make a detailed study of the experi¬ 
ence in building socialism and communism in the Soviet 
Union, they get to know scientific socialism and its self¬ 
less and fraternal attitude towards the liberation move¬ 
ment of the oppressed peoples. These are their most im¬ 
portant schools of life. 

The time when small groups of progressive intellec¬ 
tuals instilled socialist ideas into the spontaneous 
workers’ movement has passed long since; now labour 
successes, and the economic, scientific and technological 
achievements of the peoples of the USSR and the other 
socialist states propagate socialist ideas. 

Moreover, the patriotic African and Asiatic fighters for 
national independence for a long time found friends 
and comrades in the West only among the working 
class. There was only one charter that spoke of their 
life, needs and methods of liberation—Marxism-Le¬ 
ninism. They found encouragement in their sacred 
struggle only among communists. Therefore the works 
of Marxism-Leninism became a handbook for many of 
them, although simultaneously they also looked in other 
directions for an answer to the questions worrying them, 
the same as Russian revolutionaries of the past century, 
who greedily read everything that seemed to deserve 
attention in the Russia enveloped in darkness. If we 
read the autobiographies of Nehru, Nkrumah, the 
speeches of Ben Bella, Modi'bo Keita and others we 
discover that the theory of Marxism was not a sealed 
book for them. Naturally every one of them accepted it 
depending on his closeness to the masses and the socio¬ 
economic conditions prevailing in the country. Intensive 
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anti-communist propaganda by the bourgeoisie also 
hampered correct understanding. 

Among the leaders of the newly-liberated countries 
there are many who were educated and trained by the 
colonialists, installed by them in key positions. These 
people essentially continue the policy of the colonial¬ 
ists, continue to exploit and plunder the people... In 
the second stage of the struggle for the strengthening of 
independence it is important to understand that the ex¬ 
ploiters, the agents of the colonialists, may be of any 
colour or nationality. 

On the other hand, the national-liberation movements 
have promoted or tend to promote to government posts 
in many countries people who initially were not peasant 
leaders, and certainly not proletarian revolutionaries 
but who understand the tasks of the further development 
of the national-liberation revolutions more and more 


correctly. 

Life itself, the logic of the fight against imperialism 
and its collaborationist agents the growing influence 
of the world socialist system and its economic might 
make the patriotic leaders in a number of liberated 
countries understand more and more clearly that they 
must strengthen ties with the socialist countries, re.y on 
the support of the masses in solving the tasks of the 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolutions. They in¬ 
creasingly realise that the revolution can succeed only 
if they enter the non-capitalist and socialist path of de¬ 
velopment. Such in general outline is the path taken 
by Fidel Castro, Ben Bella, Gamal Abdel Nasser and 
many other prominent leaders of the national-liberation 
movements of our days. Some of them have come to 
revolution from the opposing camp but such transitions 

also occurred in the past century. . 

The socialist system serves as the basis and a niyin 
moral, political and military factor of the national-libe¬ 
ration movements and revolutions from the very nrsi 
stages of their development. It becomes a wor d eco- 
nomic force of growing might and renders wide and 
unselfish help. Socialism, as a social order. , s 
neously gives the peoples a practical example of how to 
extricate' themselves from the quagmire of hackwardne 
and povertv and to reach the heights of modern ■ 
sation during the life-time of one generation. Further- 
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more, it gives all backward nations and peoples the 
possibility of eliminating the 'inherited inequality and 
ensures the prerequisites for a more or less simultane¬ 
ous transition of all countries—backward and advanced— 
to communism “within one historical epoch”. This is no 
fantasy but a true prospect, in full accord with the pre¬ 
sent level of the productive forces and the experience 
in economic construction in the developed socialist coun¬ 
tries. 


The socialist world system is the main achievement 
of the international working class. And where the local 
working class has not yet been able to establish itself 
as an independent and 'sufficiently strong force to assume 
the leadership of the national-liberation movement 
and national affairs, this relative and temporary lack 
of power is compensated by the growing influence and 
might of socialism in world affairs. The experience of 
practical cooperation of the patriotic forces with the 
socialist countries in solving the most difficult economic, 
cultural and administrative tasks shows better than 
words how and by what path the nations gaining free¬ 
dom can achieve the best and quickest results in the 
construction of a new life. It also kills the germs of 
anti-communism, spread by imperialists and reaction¬ 
aries. 


Such, in general, are the economic and social factors 
necessitating ^ the measures against imperialism and 

r t aS 16 ?f own ' ca P^ a ^sm, by the governments of the 
UAR, Algeria, Burma, Ghana and other countries. At 
first this is not socialism even though these measures are 
directed against capitalism and imperialism. In Algeria 
and the UAR they have become steps towards the non¬ 
capitalist path of development. It is difficult to foresee 
what phases such development will have to pass before 

it becomes socialist. Here again the .position should not 
be simplified. 

Things may take a turn after the Japanese pattern, 
where the government sector was used to accelerate the 

m^mJ 0P T n - -°! he P roductlve forces, whereupon private 

l (min, * s ers . an,ong them) took over the industrial 
and other enterprises thus created. This will be decided 

nL'f^However, the “Japanese path” is a difficult 

neriJl^ the ^ ve,0 P in g .countries to take, because the im¬ 
perialist world economic system retards the progress of 
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the developing countries and will not let them make a 
break-through as Japan did at the end of the last century. 
The level of the liberation struggle has become much 
higher than the “rice riots” in Japan at the beginning of 
the present century. 

IV 

Thus, if we consider the internal and external con¬ 
ditions of modern national-liberation movements and 
revolutions and especially the fact that they have un¬ 
rolled over vast continents and simultaneously gripped 
scores of countries at a time when socialism has 
triumphed in many countries and communism is being 
built in the USSR we may draw the following important 

conclusions: lt . „ 

(1) Directed towards liberating the oppressed na¬ 
tions from colonialism, these revolutions, differing ns re¬ 
gards form and stage of development in \anous 
countries, from the very beginning have essentially an an¬ 
ti-imperialist character, for imperialism and colonialism 

are one indivisible whole. . , . „ .j 

(2) Since imperialism is not a national but \'on 

wide phenomenon, the anti-colonial revolutions, even 
though they aim at national liberation, have at the same 
time a universal character. It is therefore not surprisi g 
that the anti-colonial movements have integrated and 
combine both national and international traits 

(3) These revolutions also have anti-capitalist te 

dencies since they are directed against impenahsm the 
highest and final stage of capitalism, and t iccause 
the countries gripped by these revolutions the 
veloped forms of capitalist production be^ng to fowR 
capital. Hence, even at the first when the anU 

colonial revolutions are struggling for P°' ,tlca 'J 
“on they potentially are also fitting or economc . 
beration i e, for expelling foreign capital and break R 
the power of local non-patriotic bourgeois groups (co 
pradorn etc'), and also’feudal* and tribal nobility con 

neded with cann0 , stop a t political independ 

ence because immediately after victory 
fronted with the 

ha?kwa S r 0 d e n r atfo n naVeconomy, the satisfaction of the more 
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and more insistent demands of the masses for an improve¬ 
ment in diving conditions, the elimination of economic 
chaos and backwardness, etc. All these tasks are solved 
in sharp conflict, continuously renewed by the resistance 
of the monopolies and neo-colonialism (internal and 
external) which in turn further intensifies the revolution. 

(5) From the very beginning and later on, too, the 
revolutions are supported by the Soviet Union and -the 
socialist states which give them active and disinterested 
political, economic, cultural and, if necessary, military 
assistance. The ties of the national-liberation movement 
with the socialist world tend to grow as it develops and 
as socialism gains in strength and it turns more and more 
against imperialism and capitalism. 

(6) There is continuous interaction between the 
developing national-liberation movements and revolutions. 
Thus, Cuba has in some ways “incited” Algeria, the UAR 
gives an impulse to Yemen, Iraq, etc. The revolutions are 
also connected with the socialist countries. There is no 
doubt that the further success of communist construction 
in the USSR will accelerate and strengthen all these 
processes, acting as a powerful catalyst for all progres¬ 
sive historical processes. 

It is on this basis that the three main progressive 
forces of our time—the world socialist system, the inter¬ 
national workers* movement (in the advanced and in¬ 
dustrially less developed countries of the capitalist world) 
and «the anti-imperialist national-liberation movements— 
take shape, gather strength and develop. 
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VITAL PROBLEMS 

OF NON-CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT 


Theoretical Premises 


Mankind’s development consists of several successive 
stages Once society has cognised the regularities basic 
to fh is process, it may shorten and alleviate the throes 

° f Wjthout tS v?oiaUng ge the general sequence of sociah 

pa*tern ‘'L e rhn' ^101 ed°"tha"“ “th'e ™nerTl° law ’o^ develop- 
ment throughout world history does not ru.e out, but o 

stages^? development and there were no such cases when 

mmmmprn 

the socio-economic progress o ^many na ‘^j the most 

new prospects for the developing ^untnes^smce^ ^ 

ensured 5 unprecedented scope for the development of any 
nation. 
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Developing the theory of the possibility for the transi¬ 
tion of a newly-liberated country to socialism, by-passing 
capitalism, Marx and Engels directly associated this 
process with the proletariat’s socialist revolution in the 
industrially -developed countries and with the victorious 
proletariat’s aid to the economically less developed 
countries. They stressed the fact that no nation “can 
either skip any natural phases of development or abolish 
them by decrees”, relying on its own means and forces. 
Thus Engels wrote that the less developed countries 
would not be able to take a short-cut in the process of 
development unless and until the capitalist economy had 
been superseded in the industrially developed countries 
and the less developed countries had seen “how the thing 
is done”, i. e., how the industrial forces of today could 
be made to serve as social property to society at large. 
Engels regarded the aid of the victorious proletariat of 
industrially developed countries as sine qua non of this 
transition. 


The leaders of the Second International, advocates of 
the notorious “theory of productive forces”, denied the 
possibility for the developing countries to pass over 
socialism without having first capitalism. They contended 
that the transition to socialism was impossible unless the 
forces of production had been sufficiently developed, i. e., 
the developing countries had attained the economic 
level of the advanced countries. They even ruled out the 
very idea of doing “what capitalism has left undone”, 
i. e., eliminating the economic backwardness of ex-colonies 
in the course of the building of socialism after the work¬ 
ing people’s advent to power. 

Developing Marxism under new historical conditions 
Lenin worked out a theory, strategy, and tactics of the 
socialist revolution in the epoch of imperialism, including 
a practical programme for the victory and building of 
s .°, cl f, sm *he economically less developed countries 
At the 2nd Congress of the Communist International’ 
Lenin said: ‘Can we accept the contention that the capital- 

• S ;¥, e f of devel °Pment of the national economy is 

inevitable for all backward peoples who are now liberat¬ 
ing themselves and have been making first steps on the 
way of progress since the war? We have answered this 

f q ac?tha n t with h th ne M t,V f e '” Fu . rther ° n Lenin stressed the 
tact that with the aid of an advanced country’s proletariat 
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the less developed countries may reach communism “by¬ 
passing the capitalist stage of development". 

It is not only the countries at pre-capitalist economic 
stages that are facing 'the problem of non-capitalist de¬ 
velopment. The countries with incipient capitalist rela¬ 
tions are facing the same problem. Aided by the socialist 
countries, the nations now at pre-capitalist stages may 
by-pass capitalism, while the nations with a low level of 
capitalist development may cut short this stage, reduce 
the painful process of intermediate development and go 
over to the building of socialism. 

The non-capitalist advance of economically backward 
countries is closely linked with the development of their 
national-liberation and national-democratic revolutions 
into socialist revolutions. These are the two aspects of 
the same process. Non-capitalist development is essential- 
ip the revolutionary process of consistent and gradual 
development, of a national-liberation into socialist revolu¬ 
tion. This process includes several intermediate stages of 
political, economic and social development when the 
problems of political power and its class nature, genera 
democratic problems and tasks of ideological and cultural 
education are solved not directly but through some tran¬ 


sitional forms. , nrr . 

Analysing the experience of the revolution ot luUo m 

Russia, Lenin put forward the idea of development oi the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution into a socia.ist resolu¬ 
tion through the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship ot 
the proletariat and peasantry as an intermediate stage to 

attain the revolution’s general-democratic targets ana 

furnish political and material premises for the transition 

to the socialist revolution. f 

The idea of revolutionary-democratic power is oi 
special importance for non-capitalist development. It is 
this idea that makes it possible to define the stages ot 
young country’s socio-economic progress. 

} A peculiarity of non-capital.st development is that 
apart from the general-democratic targets attained and 
vestiges of feudal relations eliminated some problems o 
Ihe socialist revolution are also solved ,n he coursed 
this development and the scope of capitalist economic 
activity is steadily diminished by nationalising fore g 
capital and restricting private national capital 

In other words, the course of non-capitalist develop 
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ment is followed by governments representing a united 
national-democratic front whose socio-economic policy is 
aimed at eliminating imperialist exploitation and pre¬ 
capitalist relations, restricting capitalism and encourag¬ 
ing in every way possible social (both state and coopera¬ 
tive) economic forms. . 

These major 'propositions of the Marxist-Leninist 

theory have been tested and confirmed by the building of 
socialism in the USSR and the other socialist countries. 
They have passed from the sphere of research into the 
sphere of nation-wide practical activity. With the socialist 
countries’ fraternal aid, the socially and economically 
less developed countries may skip the intermediate stages 
and arrive at socialism. 

Historical Experience 

The theoretical development and practical realisation 
of the transition to socialism of pre-revolutionary Rus¬ 
sia’s national minorities is an achievement of first 
magnitude. The study of this experience today is of con¬ 
siderable importance for the ex-colonies. 

A peculiarity of the October Socialist Revolution of 
1917 is that the liberation movement of Russia’s peripher¬ 
al nationalities coalesced with the socialist revolution in 
the centre. The national-liberation struggle of Russia’s 
periphery developed as a constituent of the country-wide 
revolutionary movement. This much facilitated the solu¬ 
tion of several difficult problems of the transition of the 
backward ex-colonial regions to socialism, by-pass¬ 
ing capitalism. The amalgamation of the national-libera¬ 
tion movement and socialist revolution within one multi¬ 
national state offered these ex-colonies the opportunity of 
gaining national independence and suppressing the local 
exploiting classes during the establishment of a new state 
machinery, general-democratic reforms and cultural re¬ 
volution as well as throughout the building of socialism. 

It was impossible to predict in advance which means 
would be necessary for the transition from pre-capitalist 
relations to socialism. “Practical experience will suggest 
this,’’ Lenin wrote. Therefore, according to Lenin, a major 
aim of Communists everywhere is to learn how to apply 
the basic Marxist propositions to the conditions of the 
pre-capitalist social system. Lenin demanded that the 
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Soviet Communists should study the peculiar conditions 
in Russia's eastern republics and should not copy the 
policy and methods used in the developed areas, but 
apply them thoughtfully modified, taking into account 
all the variety of the local conditions. 

An important requirement of the transition from pre¬ 
capitalist relations to socialism is that all practical 
measures be carried out gradually, consistently and 
patiently. 

The experience of the Soviet eastern republics as well 
as of the Mongolian People’s Republic, the People’s Re¬ 
public of China and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
shows that a certain period of struggle for working peo¬ 
ple’s democratic power is inevitable in the economically 
less developed countries. The rate of transformation of pre¬ 
capitalist into socialist relations largely depends on the 
country’s level of economic development and sharpness 
of social contradictions. The more developed the industry 
is and hence the higher the proportion of the working 
class in the total population, the more rapid and radical 
the transformation. That is why the general democratic 
targets were attained over different periods in different 
areas of the Soviet Union: naturally, the process was 
more rapid in Russia’s centre than in the periphery where 
the general democratic targets were more numerous and 
complex. 

An important characteristic of the Soviet eastern re¬ 
publics’ non-capi'talist development is the easier and more 
rapid implementation of political and social reforms as 
compared with economic changes. I he explanation is 
that the stage of general democratic development in the 
Soviet Easit was a constituent of the socialist revolution 
in the USSR as a whole. Therefore, the proletariat was 
leading the general democratic revolution despite the 
fact that the working class in Central Asia was extreme¬ 
ly small at that time (0.35 per cent of the population). 

The national movement’s direct connection with the 
Russian proletariat, and the latter's leading role in the 
revolution furnished conditions under which the revolu¬ 
tionary activity of the masses promoted a new ^ form o! 
working people’s political organisation: Peasants Soviets 
which were set up wherever there were few if any indust¬ 
rial workers. Aided by the industrial countries victori¬ 
ous proletariat, Peasants’ Soviets, adjusted to the con- 
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ditions of the pre-capitalist social system, may 'lead their 
countries along the lines of non-capitalist development. 

This conclusion is especially valuable now that the 
millions of people of the former colonies and semi-coloni¬ 
es have become or are becoming independent: there is 
scarcely any developed industrial proletariat in these 
countries, yet the banner of socialism is flying over near¬ 
ly a third of the planet. 

The 10th Congress of the CPSU mapped out a pro¬ 
gramme for the transition of the Soviet eastern republics 
to socialism, by-passing capitalism. Specific measures 


were worked out taking into account the experience (quite 
limited at that time) of the young Soviet republics’ non- 
capitalist development. These measures included: 

a) consolidation and unification of working people 
for the final elimination of the patriarchal feudal system 
and their gradual transition to the building of socialism; 

b) debarring of all local exploiting elements from 
having their influence on the population, struggle against 
them at all institutions of local government and depriva¬ 
tion of their class privileges by organising the popula¬ 
tion into Working People’s Soviets; 

c) unification of the poorest sections of population 
into economic mixed trade union cooperative organisa¬ 
tions; such organisations were to facilitate the transition 
of working people from backward economic forms to 
higher-type economic activity: from nomad life to farm¬ 
ing, from guild artisanship based on a free market to 
cooperative activity for the Soviet state, from cooperative 
handicrafts 'to factory production, from primitive small 
farming to planned social agriculture; 

d) work for the elimination of the national inequality 
brought about by 'the historically evolved economic in¬ 
equality, as a target of first priority; the elimination of 
this national inequality was regarded as a prolonged 
process requiring persevering and relentless struggle 
against al'l vestiges of national oppression and colonial 
slavery in all spheres of social and economic .life; the 

lls ? tl °." of . Russia's periphery, especially by 
taking production closer to the sources of raw materials, 

was regarded as a major means for doing away with 
this nationa.l inequality. y 

n„T? r S r ev 4 f al c years the activity of millions of working 
people of the Soviet East was based on this programme 5 
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In contrast to the country's centre where the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat triumphed immediately, a peculiar 
form of the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of 
workers and peasants—revolutionary-democratic dictator¬ 
ship—was established in many peripheral regions. 
Popular national-democratic revolutions won in the form¬ 
er Bukhara Emirate and Khiva Khanate in Central Asia 
in 1920. Set up in these former khanates the people’s re¬ 
publics existed until 1924 when the Turkestan, Khorezm 
and Bukhara Soviet Republics were demarcated as pro¬ 
visional national and administrative units in Central 
Asia. Having emerged as a result of the victory of the 
national-liberation revolution, they were transformed 
peacefully into socialist republics as the general-democra¬ 
tic revolution developed into the socia’ist revolution, lne 
transition was accomplished gradually by strengthening 
the people’s power and its influence on the wide sections 
of the population and augmenting the proletarian 

elements in all administrative bodies 

An important characteristic of all measures transform¬ 
ing the pre-capitalist relations into socialist were a pains¬ 
taking examination of the local traditions and customs 
which were used by progressive forces to draw 
population at large into vigorous political activity. 

Peasants’ Soviets and Herdsmens Soviets in hose 
areas where nomadic herding predominated urnishedthe 
Soviet eastern republics’ political groundwork for several 
years. Special peasants’ organisations representing e 
poorest and middle peasants were a so set up (e.■ g. ™ 
Koshchi Union in Central Asia and these exerc sed1 some 
administrative functions, distributed loans, built cultura 

and educational establishments, etc. t.r-ms- 

Extensive work was done in s °viet East to trans 
form the traditional institutions into bodies of popula 
power by informing them with a new content « wen as 

bat S3& 

along a Sh con a sid 0 e r ra a bl at section' 0 * local '"population, along 

with the Soviet courts of justice. ormncioate 

Of special importance were measures to eman 

women: special laws repealing bnde-mone^ 

bigamy, under-age marriages. To dra cultural and 

ous political and social life all sorts of cultural 
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educational establishments (clubs, recreation rooms, 
libraries, etc.) and even shops were set up especially for 
women. 


The Soviet East’s socio-economic development cannot 
be treated apart from the development of the Soviet 
Union as a whole. Their interconnection largely facilitated 
the struggle against imperialism and foreign capital as 
well as against the local exploiting classes. Anti-imperial¬ 
ist and anti-feudal aims coincided with the socialist re- 
vodution’s targets. This peculiarity of the socio-economic 
development of Russia’s peripheral nationalities determin¬ 
ed the peculiar sequence in the solution of the problems 
set by the revolutions. First, the targets of the socialist 
revolution were attained on -the scale of the entire coun¬ 
try. The collapse of Russia’s monarchy and power of the 
bourgeoisie ended foreign oppression in Russia’s periphe¬ 
ry and undermined the possibilities for development of 
capitalism. However, pre-capitalist relations survived in 
these areas. Therefore, on the scale of the Soviet Union 
as a whole, the general democratic changes in these 
areas were nothing else than “doing what capitalism had 
left undone”. However, for the nations still at pre¬ 
capitalist stages this “doing what had been left undone” 
meant the deepest revolutionary transformation. 


The agrarian and peasant problem was naturally 
crucial for these areas. Their transition to the building 
of socijilism largely depended on the methods of solving 
this problem. The nationalisation of land effected by the 
first decree of Soviet power was carried out in Russia’s 
periphery much later: between 1925 and 1928 in the re¬ 
publics of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. The nation¬ 
alisation was preceded by the land-water reform of 1921- 
22 , which was mainly anti-colonia'list. Thus, the revolu- 
fionary democratic transformations in these areas con¬ 
stituted a comparatively prolonged preliminary stage for 
the transition to the comprehensive building of socialism. 

The cooperative movement was an important instru¬ 
ment of non-capitalist development. In the Soviet East 
this movement had a peculiar pattern: its pace was much 
s.ower than in the developed areas; for a long time there 

CTr' a S Hn d ii the + sim f plest jorms of cooperation which were 
gradually transformed into producers’ cooperation via 

several intermediate stages. At the same t?me, the co- 
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operation of more productive farms (e. g. cotton growers) 
was comparatively rapid. 

The rate of transformation of pre-capitalist relations 
was the slowest among the nomads where several addi¬ 
tional measures were necessary. The transition of nomad¬ 
ic herdsmen to socialist economic forms was especially 
complex since the process required their settled life and 
laying-in of fodder. The experience of non-capitalist de¬ 
velopment of nomads and their transition to socialism 
points to the need of extensive preliminary educational 
and organisational work. 

On the whole the elimination of the Soviet East’s pre¬ 
capitalist relations and the transition to socialism were 
comparatively rapid. The fact that the socialist sector 
of the economy began to develop simultaneously with the 
transformation of feudal and pre-feudal relations was of 
major importance in this process. 

It should be emphasised that the political transforma¬ 
tions in the Soviet East had a considerable lead over 
economic reforms and thus ensured their effective realisa¬ 
tion. This must be emphasised since in the young coun¬ 
tries it is quite often that economic needs prompt the 
corresponding political changes, i. e., economic changes 
precede political changes. In the Soviet East the advanced 
political power contributed in every way possible to the 
acceleration of socio-economic reforms. 

This 'process was especially conspicuous in the indus¬ 
trialisation of Russia’s once backward periphery, me 
development of large-scale industries was a major 
method for transforming pre-capitalist relations into 

socialist and eliminating the age-old economic and cultur¬ 


al backwardness. 

The development of modern industries was a character¬ 
istic of the industrialisation of the Soviet East. Enter¬ 
prises were built on the basis of the latest achievement- 
, P n science and engineering. These nations had no need 
or traversing the entire long and tortuous way from 
simple cooperation to present-day industries. The industn 
alisation was based on the exchange of adsanced 
experience and technological knowhow among the w 
ing people of different areas, which facilitated the intro 
duction of latest equipment and the orgamsat.on of pro 
duction. Afodern industries were directly created as 
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socialist sector of the economy and as a material basis 
for consolidating the alliance of workers and peasants. 

The transition to socialism in the Soviet East was 
rapid because the national-liberation revolution coalesced 
with the socialist revolution in the USSR, and the non¬ 
capitalist development of these republics was an integral 
component of the country-wide building of socialism. All¬ 
round fraternal aid and cooperation of the Soviet Union’s 
other nations and, above all, the Russian people, ensured 
a comparatively rapid elimination of pre-capitalist rela¬ 
tions in the economy, culture and family life and trans¬ 
formation of the peoples of the ex-colonies into full-fledg¬ 
ed highly developed socialist nations. It was extremely 
fortunate for the peoples of the ex-colonies that they had 
joined other nations and set up a single powerful social¬ 
ist state. 

The historical experience of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic shows how profound social and economic re¬ 
forms can be carried out in a country with predominant 
pre-capitalist relations and scarcely any workers to elimi¬ 
nate completely the feudal-theocratic relations and pave 
the way for the building of socialism. The successful 
non-capitalist development of the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia was ensured above aill by the victory of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917 which opened 
a new period in the history of mankind when economical¬ 
ly dess developed nations may proceed to socialism by¬ 
passing capitalism. The victorious proletariat’s assistance 
and cooperation accelerate historical development. The 
Soviet East’s experience proved to be highly valuable for 
social and economic reforms in the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia. 

The preparation for the anti-feudal revolution in the 
Republic extended over several years and the feudal re¬ 
asons were eliminated by stages. Only after the popula¬ 
tion had been prepared for the anti-feudal revolution was 
it possible to confiscate the feudals’ main wealth, cattle, 
ana distribute it among poor herdsmen as well as to 

S* epfing grounds. These reforms did not begin 
until 1929 while theocracy was eliminated even later, in 


h»,i, Sy m en L ° f - lar F e ' sma11 and local Hurals (Councils) 
became the basis of people's power. The Hurals were the 

Mongolian variety of Peasants’ Soviets. The Mongolian 
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People’s Revolutionary Party was essentiality a peasants’ 
party which had adopted a theory of Marxism-Leninism 
as an ideological groundwork. As the local working class 
grew the social composition of this Party changed and 
it became a workers and peasants’ party. By 1934 poor 
herdsmen (arats) accounted for two-thirds, and workers, 
office employees and handicraftsmen for one-third of its 
membership. 

Relying on the Soviet Union’s all-round assistance the 
government of the People’s Republic of Mongolia ousted 
completely foreign capital from the country’s economy. 
The development of capitalism in trade was restricted. 
The growing network of cooperative and state trade oust¬ 
ed nearly all private tradesmen. 

The Mongolian People's Revolutionary Party and the 
government fought those who oriented the country to¬ 
wards capitalism as well as those who tried to “accelerate 
the revolution’’ by violence and to implant agricultural 
communes and collective farms when objective conditions 
were not yet ripe for such reforms. 

Article 1 of the Constitution of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic adopted in 1940 states: “The Mongolian People’s 
Republic is an independent state of working people 
(arats-herdsmen, workers and specialists) who have 
eliminated imperialist and feudal oppression; this state 
ensures the country’s non-capitalist development for a 
subsequent transition to socialism.” The Constitution also 
formulates the main conditions of the country s non¬ 
capitalist development of the Mongolian People’s Republ¬ 
ic and subsequent transition to socialism are ensured by 
reforms, on the basis of state plans, in the economic, 
cultural and social life of the Mongolian People s Re¬ 
public, viz: by the state’s contribution to the ai 1 -out de¬ 
velopment and improvement of the arats farms, me 
state’s aid to voluntary and collective societies ol work¬ 
ing arats, development of the network of horse-drawn 
hay-mowers’ stations, and development of livestock-rais¬ 
ing, industries, transport and communications in the 


There is an ample and interesting experience of non- 
capitalist development in the Peoples Republic of China 
and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. This experience 
has been little studied and requires special consideration 
The successful elimination of age-old economic and 
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cultural backwardness in the Soviet eastern republics, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and some other socialist 
states indicates that non-capitalist development includes: 

In the political sphere: consolidation of all progressive 
forces of a given country; removal from state power of all 
reactionary elements and their political isolation; establish¬ 
ment of a strong revolutionary party guided by the 
scientific theory of Marxism-Leninism; democratisation of 
socio-political .life and extensive enlistment of working 
people for running the state and production; use of poli¬ 
tical power for specific social and economic reforms; 

In the economic sphere: elimination of the domination 
of foreign capital .in the country’s economy; elimination 
of ipre-ca'pitalist r-.ations and 'the introduction of radical 
agrarian reforms n the interests of peasantry; develop¬ 
ment of different orms of cooperation both in trade and 
production; establ shment and all-out expansion of the 
state sector of the economy, this material basis of people’s 
power; accelerateo industrial development, mainly in the 
state sector, and restriction of the activity of private 
capital; 


In the social sphere: drawing of working people and 
especially women into vigorous social and political life; 
all-out growth and education of the working class and 
better preparation of it for its leadership of other sec¬ 
tions of working people; preparation of these for the 
working class's leadership; steady improvement of the 
working people’s living standards and social position; 

In the ideological sphere: wiping out of illiteracy and 
all-round development of culture; struggle against bour¬ 
geois ideology; propaganda of scientific socialism; demon- 
stration for working people of the justice and vitality of 
the Marxist-Lemmst teaching with the aid of their own 

?cT;‘i" Ce; c J nV f rsi ° f n 0f t! ? e ideol °gy of scientific social- 
ism into an effective force of social progress 

A major .premise for non-capitalist development is the 

th? S ^n^ 10 f n ° f c . onomi J and Political association with 
the socialist countries and the latter’s aid to the economi¬ 
cally Jess developed countries. economi 


Premises for Non-Capitalist Development 


Today the problem for most ex-colonies 

transition to non-capitalist development W 


to begin the 
the nation- 
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al-liberation revolution has not yet been completed, the 
socio-political and economic situation is not yet stable 
and imperialism is out to hold these countries in the 
orbit of capitalism. 

These countries face an important theoretical and prac¬ 
tical problem: to find the means and ways of facilitating 
the transition from pre-capitalist to socialist relations— 
to find the intermediate links or stages from backward¬ 
ness to progress. A study of the peculiarities of the young 
countries’ socio-political and economic development to¬ 
day as well as the historical experience of eliminating 
the economic and cultural backwardness of the Soviet 
East, the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic and some other 
socialist countries has led Marxist-Leninists to the con¬ 
clusion that non-capitalist development makes it possible 
to solve the general democratic problems of national- 
liberation revolutions of today. The Statement made by 
the Meeting of Representatives of Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties in 1960 indicates that the “best way of 
eliminating age-old backwardness and improving the 
living conditions is non-capitalist development” 

Of course, it is the nation itself that must choose he 
path of its development. The choice will result from the 
correlation of class forces and the struggle between them. 
However, it is already clear that the factors favouring the 
young countries’ non-capitalist development begin to pre¬ 
vail over the opposing trends. Highly favourable lnte - 
national conditions have emerged in our epoch for the 
transition to non-capitalist development. # . 

The peoples’ struggle for economic 
and the choice of socio-economic development unfolds 
when there exist and compete two international social 
systems The prevalence of the forces of socialism and 
peace over those of imperialism and war becomes interna 
tTonatly ever more conspicuous. The socialist system has 

become a reliable shield of the peoples >n d epe nd n 

sss-gS&SS 

the young states, furnishes favourable premises for the 
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further progress of the national-liberation movement arid 
facilitates the struggle for the most progressive way of 
socio-economic development. 

In the struggle for independence the economically 
less developed countries may rely on the socialist 
system’s aill-round assistance in the establishment of 
their own independent national economies and the 
development of productive forces. This radically changes 
the prospects for their economic progress. The socialist 
countries’ economic aid to these countries has ended the 


imperialist powers’ monopoly for the delivery of industri¬ 
al equipment, loans and technical experience. Monopoly 
capital cannot any longer dictate its own terms to the 
young’ countries. Equa'l economic cooperation between the 
socialist and newly independent countries is a major 
factor strengthening the latter’s position in their relations 
with imperialism. The socialist countries’ generous aid 
contributes to the young nations’ realisation of the 
advantages of socialism over capitalism. They can grasp 
the meaning of socialism by comparing socialist aid and 
the ‘‘aid” from the leading imperialist countries. The 
prestige of capitalism in these countries is steadily declin¬ 
ing, while that of socialism is mounting. The socialist 
countries’ friendly economic aid paves the way for the 
final elimination of the ignoble system of enslavement 
and exploitation of some countries by others. The collapse 
of this system accelerates the debacle of imperialism on 
the world scale and the peoples’ free choice of the pro¬ 
gressive way of development. 

Imperialism remains the main obstacle in the ex- 
colonies’ solution of urgent historical problems and at¬ 
tainment of political independence. Imperialism uses 
every means to arrest these countries’ independent 
economic development and preserve them in the world 
capitalist economy as exploited appendages supplving 
farm products and raw materials to the imperialist states 
I™nnm re . & e , nu,n ^ independence and elimination of 
impeTalism 3 Va S are im P ossibIe without opposing 

with A he ex ‘ erna ! conditions, there are favour- 
ble home conditions for the economically less develoDed 
countries transition to non-capitalist development In P fhe 

- ntal ! ty 0f *5 e Population of the deveScountes 
colonialism and imperialism, the policy of wars, plunder! 
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al-liberation revolution has not yet been completed, the 
socio-political and economic situation is not yet stable 
and imperialism is out to hold these countries in the 


orbit of capitalism. 

These countries face an important theoretical and prac¬ 
tical problem: to find the means and ways of facilitating 
the transition from pre-capitalist to socialist relations— 
to find the intermediate links or stages from backward¬ 
ness to progress. A study of the peculiarities of the young 
countries’ socio-political and economic development to¬ 
day as well as the historical experience of eliminating 
the economic and cultural backwardness of the Soviet 
East, 1 he Mongolian Peoples’ Republic and some other 
socialist countries has led Marxist-Leninists to the con¬ 
clusion that non-capitalist development makes it possible 
to solve the general democratic problems of national- 
liberation revolutions of today. The Statement made by 
the Meeting of Representatives of Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties in I960 indicates that the “best way of 
eliminating age-old backwardness and improving the 
living conditions is non-capitalist development” 

Of course, it is the nation itself that must choose he 
path of its development. The choice will result from the 
correlation of class forces and the struggle between them. 
However, it is already clear that the factors favouring the 
voung countries’ non-capitalist development begin to pre¬ 
vail over the opposing trends. Highly favourable inter¬ 
national conditions have emerged in our epoch for the 

transition to non-capitalist development. # . 

The peoples’ struggle for economic independenc 
and the choice of socio-economic development unfolds 
when there exist and compete two international socia 
systems The prevalence of the forces of socialism and 
nla,* over those of imperialism and war becomes interna- 
t ion a lly ever more conspicuous. The socialist system has 

decisive rebuff from the joint forces of ^I'^^^nce 
the young states, furnishes favourable prem.ses for the 
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further progress of the national-liberation movement arid 
facilitates the struggle for the most progressive way of 
socio-economic development. 

In the struggle for independence the economically 
less developed countries may rely on the socialist 
system’s adl-round assistance in the establishment of 
their own independent national economies and the 
development of productive forces. This radically changes 
the prospects for their economic progress. The socialist 
countries’ economic aid to these countries lias ended the 


imperialist powers’ monopoly for the delivery of industri¬ 
al equipment, loans and technical experience. Monopoly 
capital cannot any longer dictate its own terms to the 
young countries. Equal economic cooperation between the 
socialist and newly independent countries is a major 
factor strengthening the latter’s position in their relations 
with imperialism. The socialist countries’ generous aid 
contributes to the young nations’ realisation of the 
advantages of socialism over capitalism. They can grasp 
the meaning of socialism by comparing socialist aid and 
the ‘‘aid” from the leading imperialist countries. The 
prestige of capitalism in these countries is steadily declin¬ 
ing, whi-le that of socialism is mounting. The socialist 
countries’ friendly economic aid paves the way for the 
final elimination of the ignoble system of enslavement 
and exploitation of some countries by others. The collapse 
of this system accelerates the debacle of imperialism on 
the world scale and the peoples’ free choice of the pro¬ 
gressive way of development. 

Imperialism remains the main obstacle in the ex- 
colomes’ solution of urgent historical problems and at¬ 
tainment of political independence. Imperialism uses 
every means to arrest these countries’ independent 
economic development and preserve them in the world 
capitalist economy as exploited appendages supplying 
farm products and raw materials to the imperialist states 

ernnnmf 6 r, g l nUm S lnde P end ence and elimination of 
imperialism 3 W3 S ^ im P ossible witllou ‘ opposing 

ahlite with ‘he external conditions, there are favour- 
Ie home condemns for the economically less develooed 
countries transition to non-capitalist development In ^he 
“ y of the Population of the developing countries 
colonialism and imperialism, the policy of vvafs, phinder, 
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exploitation, enslavement and poverty are associated with 
the capitalist social system. The people of the ex-colonies 
and ex-dependencies know to their own cost the seamy 
side of capitalist pseudo-civilisation. 

The lessons of some young countries’ capitalist 
development indicate that the basic nation-wide aims 
cannot be attained along these lines. Wide sections ol 
population get more and more convinced that once in 
power the bourgeoisie tends to shift the hardships of 
economic progress onto the shoulders of working people, 
and the radical socio-economic reforms it promised are 
impeded and sabotaged by bourgeois governments. These 
governments often make concessions to those anxious to 
arrest a steady national development. Private capital is 
still predominant and is growing at the expense of the 
population. The concentration of wealth within the control 
of a relatively smaM section of the population continues 
to increase. Despite the growth of efficiency and of profit, 
real wages fail to rise and in many cases they go down. 
Unemployment and the spiral of prices mean new hard¬ 
ships. r , . . . 

Farming which accounts lor half of these countries 

national income or more is stagnant. Rich landowners, 
usurers' and profiteers retain control over farming and 
the pauperisation of wide sections of farmers and farm 
labourers proceeds apace. 

It is not for the sake of suffering for many \ears \ct 
from capitalist exploitation and poverty that the peop.e 
of these countries rose in arms. Hiey do not want ^ 
follow the western countries along the road o! tree 
enterprise”, which inevitably leads to the amassment o! 
wealth at one pole and impoverishment at the other, me 
working people of the developing countries are m a 
state of social motion. They want to get rid of backward- 
ness and poverty within the shortest time possib e and 
they struggle for the democratic goals of national- }btra 
tion revolutions, and this develops the civic mentality 

wide sections of population. . 

They insist on their participation in the governmen 

of their countries and they want to interpret and iitm^ 
the experience of the socialist countries economic and 
cultural development. I he revo.utiomsation of w ick j* ^ 
tions of population deepens m the economical!) — 
developed countries, their organisation improves and t.it 



influence of democratic forces increases. Hence the pos¬ 
sibility for the young countries’ non-capitalist develop¬ 
ment is inherent in the objective conditions of these 
countries themselves. 

It would be wrong, however, to assume that the young 
countries’ awareness that their vital problems cannot be 
solved by capitalist development would automatically 
channel these countries into socialist development. There 
is ample historical evidence that quite often a country’s 
problems remain unsolved though the objective premises 
for the transition <to a new social system have 'long been 
ripe. 

The transition to non-capitalist development cannot be 
spontaneous. It requires deliberate purposeful activity on 
the part of all progressive democratic forces of each coun¬ 
try. Non-capitalist development is ensured by the struggle 
of the working class, of the masses, of the general demo¬ 
cratic movement, and it corresponds to the interests of an 
absolute majority of each nation. 

An acute class struggle is raging in the young coun¬ 
tries around the problems of further development. Es- 
sentia-lly, the statesmen of young states which relied on 
the support of wide sections of the population during the 
liberation struggle period are now facing this dilemma: 
either private capital will have laissez-faire and then no 
vital demand of the population will be met, or the nation¬ 
al-democratic revolution will develop towards a social 
revolution. 


In many young countries the current situation does 
not permit as yet the transition to the building of social¬ 
ism, while capitalist development 'does not solve any of 
their problems. The leaders of these countries realise that 
progress is impossible unless they -lead their peoples 
along the lines of non-capitalist development. 

The realistic possibility for the ex-colonies’ transition 
to non-capitalist development has arisen: 

, n a l wIle , n th . ( r colonial system of imperialism has col- 
Upsed under the blows of the national-liberation move- 
ment and the once oppressed and downtrodden peoples 

h?m/v a * ken6d , 0 new i e and become active participants 
in the historicail process of today; H 15 

, n b) 7 hen the Peoples who have gained national in- 
depen d e nce i are searching for the ways and means of 
social deve.opment without any form of exploitation; 
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c) when the newly-free peoples witness the competi¬ 
tion of the two socio-economic systems—socialism and 
capitalism—and thus realise that the best way of 
eliminating age-old backwardness and improving living 
conditions is non-capitalist development; 

d) when world socialism is becoming the decisive 
factor of the development of human society and the pre¬ 
valence of the forces of socialism over those of imperial¬ 
ism is ever more conspicuous internationally. 

Under these conditions the young countries can well 
embark on the path of non-capitalist development. 

National-Democratic Aims 


In most ex-colonies the national-liberation democrat¬ 
ic revolution is not yet over. Its further development 
is aimed at major targets, such as the consolidation of 
political independence and elimination of imperialist ex¬ 
ploitation; radical solution of the agrarian problem in the 
interests of peasantry and removal of the parasitic class 
of landlords; accelerated industrial development with the 
state directly engaged and controlling it; strict state 
supervision over foreign property and the property of 
big local capitalists; and extensive democratisation of 
social and political life. 

The solution of these problems does not yet bar 
capitalist development. On the contrary, the elimination 
of foreign oppression and feudal survivals, removes the 
obstacles in the way of home capital. Supported by inter¬ 
national firms the bourgeois elements seize the opportuni¬ 
ties thus created in order to strengthen and expand their 
sphere of activity. In several ex-colonies (India, the Phi¬ 
lippines, Pakistan, Nigeria and some other Afro-Malgashi 
countries, let alone Latin America) the political .liberation 
from imperialism stimulated the development of capitalist 
relations. The same trend has been observed in other 


liberated countries. 

At the same time an opposite trend is at work n 
many countries: restriction of capitalist reflations already 

during general-democratic reforms. , 

One of the urgent and perfectly feasible problems for 
the young countries is the elimination of their direct ex¬ 
ploitation by the imperialist monopolies New forms and 
methods of restricting capitalism are formed and new 
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social relations created as this problem is solved. The 
legislative restriction of foreign capital has been widely 
practised. The key branches are proclaimed to be the 
state’s exclusive sphere. Privileges for national capitalists 
are granted. The transfer of profit abroad is restricted 
and part of it is required to be reinvested into the 


branches indicated by the government: repatriation of 
capital is forbidden. Profit is paid not in cash but in 
deliveries of raw materials and finished products. 

In many young countries the government’s share in 
the profit from the exploitation of their natural resources 
has been increasing appreciably. Restrictions are imposed 
on the activity of foreign firms in foreign trade and 
finances. Measures are taken to completely liberate 
the country from foreign capital in the future. For 
example, it is made binding of foreign firms to train 
within certain limits an adequate number of local special¬ 
ists and skilled workers; foreign specialists are debarred 
frorn some 'posts in administration and management. The 
estab.ishment of the workers’ and government’s control 
over the activity of foreign specialists is an important 

Snm S ch^i reS " C S" g 3 2 d ° USting forei S n firms - A P a rt 
? ha p y , ,lmitln g the imperialists’ exploitation this 

" may * ec0I J! e an important transitional form for 
the subsequent nationalisation of these companies 

1 hough the measures restricting foreign firms’ activity 

Pon G hey d ° n0t eliminate the imperialist exploita^ 
bon of the young countries. However, if consistent these 

forceYhem"!o^retreat”^ ^ im P erialists ’ activity and even 
mor^andmore often ? s “he S f ‘ ate * resort 

Though compensation is usually paf^o 
nationalisation ends the nrw*k 11 3 d }° , ex *°wners, 

foreign capital in this or that bran^J do ™ ination °f 
as a whole. ranch or in the economy 

property^and a expulsjon^from Irl Uie n country Sa are n an 
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effective means ot -developing the national-liberation re¬ 
volution, furnishing economic premises for non-capitalist 

^Without consolidating the positions of democratic 
forces the domination of foreign capital in the economy 

C3 "n ationa*-isat!cm 6 of foreign property reqirires adequate 

economic, social and political preparations taking into 

account both international and home situation. On the 
other hand, to postpone the nationalisation when all the 
necessary conditions are in evidence means to arrest Or 
progress of the revolution and give the right-wingers 
another chance for consolidating their positions. 

copies is? r h r 

engineering and ratger^Ppe^onneT'At’ a certain stage 
thi Tod e a a y Ur the S developing countries . may obtain techni- 

cal .'The' d e e xfs b t 1 enc e e COn ori C IXeifiTsori 3 '^ 

-svs was a-ts 

monopoly capital. and Latin America 

The countries of Asia Alnca anu ies are 

•st 2.sRi ss-5 -trsa 

KS'-itr-S cSu,. •s 

port If the international system of 

f^perialist" ZTtZXTZsl 

the "mea^ s™thus” obtained‘ for derating their develop- 

men T‘he Progressive forces 

the negative c°n se quenc accepted unless any 

al. The use of foreign cap, trv*s sovereignty is ruled out 
encroachment on.the d y d t development shows that 
The young countries indepen ^ is i oan s to the 

the most acceptable form 1 di sc re tion to the key branches 
government allocated at capital is used increasingly 

hrawri .mo . >«* 
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is to build an enterprise, start its production and hand it 
over to the state. Imperialist firms bargain for some 
shares and managerial posts at the enterprises built. 
However, the socialist countries’ aid to the young states 
compels imperialist firms make concessions more and 
more often. The attraction of foreign capital on “pro¬ 
duction sharing” terms (a foreign firm delivering the 
capital and specifications for the construction of an enter¬ 
prise and receiving the remuneration in the form of its 
products) has been used more and more extensively. 

Wherever a revolutionary-democratic government is in 
power the elimination of foreign firms’ positions also 
strikes (as is evidenced by Algeria, Burma, 'the UAR, 
Mali and some other countries) at the local bourgeoisie— 
at first at its upper crust linked with these firms and then 


at other capitalists as well. However, the revolutionary- 
democratic 'leadership does not encroach upon the in¬ 
terests of the local petty bourgeoisie and the local middle 
bourgeoisie loyal to the government. In these countries 
nationalisation covers not only the branches or enter¬ 
prises which yield ,low profits from the point of view of 
private capital, but also the spheres of investment which 
are the most profitable for the bourgeoisie, such as bank¬ 
ing, insurance, foreign and wholesale trade, etc. 

An important national-democratic problem facing the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America is the elimi¬ 
nation of pre-capitalist relations and the radical solution 
of the agrarian problem. The main claim of the broad 
masses of peasantry—distribution of the land owned by 
landlords and feudals—has not yet been satisfied. The 
revolutionary potentiality of peasantry which constitutes 
the bulk of the former colonies’ and semi-colonies’ popula¬ 
tion is tremendous. The solution of the agrarian problem 
is quite vital for the general-democratic non-capitalist 
stage of the revolution. Without radical agrarian reforms 
the development of productive forces cannot be essential¬ 
ly accelerated, nor can the food problem so urgent in 
these countries be solved. 

As there is no uniform pattern of agrarian relations, 

nroki can T be no uni form method of solving the agrarian 
problem In some countries or areas the land is owned 

whill y in by th b ‘ g landlords and tilled by small holders, 

, thers ‘be patriarchal-feudal relations based on 
communal ownership of -land may predominate. In some 
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countries problem No. 1 is the elimination of feudal and 
semi-feudal exploitation, while in others the expulsion of 
imperialist monopolies firmly ensconced in farming takes 
priority. Sometimes different methods of exploitation 
combine. Therefore the development of the agrarian re¬ 
volution in the young countries assumes different forms. 
An elaborate programme for agrarian reforms can only 
be worked out taking into account each country’s specific 
background, social pattern, and economic development. 

The agrarian problem was solved in the Soviet Union 
by nationalising all land and handing it over free of 
charge to farmers for unlimited use. In the other social¬ 
ist countries there has been no nationalisation of land and 
the agrarian problem was solved gradually by establish¬ 
ing a maximum allotment, confiscating all extras and 
distributing them free of charge among farmers on the 
principle: “Land belongs to its tillers.” The formulation 
and consistent realisation of these propositions eliminat¬ 
ed completely landlords’ latifundia and exploitation of 
farmers, satisfied the latter’s demand and consolidated 


the alliance of workers and farmers. 

The agrarian reforms carried out in some form or 
other nearly throughout Asia and Africa have not yet 
been completed. The agrarian reforms do not satisfy the 
peasantry wherever the bourgeoisie and landlords are 
in power. They merely restrict the size of large holdings 
and reduce somewhat the rent. Considerable compensation 
is paid out when the extras are confiscated. Payments 
for land are so high that only the most prosperous s rata 
of rural population can afford them. The exploiting class¬ 
es' policy of this kind is warmly supported by he m- 
perialists. In many countries of Asia and especially Afri¬ 
ca they implant private ownership of land and even divide 
part of their latifundia among the peasants to create a 

ne \o°stave a off S the agrarian revolution, the imperialists 
and rich landowners set forth their own programmes 
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landholders are large imperialist firms, and hence tl 
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solution of the agrarian problem assumes above all the 
nationalisation of foreign firms, property and organisation 
of large-scale state or cooperative farms on its basis. 

The nationalisation of all land proclaimed in Indone¬ 
sia soon after World War II did not reflect the aspirations 
of the builk of peasantry who would not therefore wel¬ 
come this measure. The response changed when the con¬ 
fiscation of -landlords’ and feudals’ land and its transfer 
to peasantry were demanded. It is not always that wide 
sections of peasantry support a government’s attempt to 
give up the idea of dividing land as if to avoid the de¬ 
terioration of production. The latter is a weighty econom¬ 
ic argument, but at the first stage of the agrarian revolu¬ 
tion it must not overshadow the need to satisfy the 
peasants’ age-long yearning for land. 

It would be wrong, however, to extend this proposi¬ 
tion on all countries and areas. In some cases it proves 
most inexpedient to divide all land, especially if the land 
hunger is acute. For example, fellahs in the UAR are 
obliged to join a cooperative as they receive land from 
the state which has expropriated it from the feudals or 
reclaimed new areas. In some areas the agrarian reform 
is not carried out and fellahs are put under no obligation 
to join the cooperatives which are being organised. 

The division of land is also unnecessary if a large 

farm produces export goods and is an important source 

of state revenue. The nationalisation of this farm and its 

conversion into a state or cooperative farm may become 

the most expedient measure in this case. The ex-French 

Company “Office du Niger” has been converted into a 

state company in the Republic of Mali. Land is nationalis¬ 
ed in Zanzibar. 

In the countries where revolutionary-democratic forces 
expressing the interests of wide sections of peasantry are 
m power and where traditional communal land ownership 
still exists cooperation is the principal method of the 
agrarian reforms. 


lv reform ^ in tf ] e young countries are essential- 

iLf H der ? 0Cratl< ; an r d not socia,ist - They do not pre¬ 
vent the development of capitalism, but on the contrary 

remove the greatest obstacle in its path: pre-capitalist 

Ete: At the Sa n e time the eIimin *tion of pre-c P apitaJ- 

t reIa tions as well as feudal and semi-feudal forms of 
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exploitation furnishes important premises for the transi¬ 
tion to socialist reforms. 


Encouraged by the state and organised on a democra¬ 
tic footing, the cooperative movement may become, 
along with the state sector, a material basis for the non¬ 
capitalist development of ex-colonies. 

The radical solution of the agrarian problem in the 
interests and with participation of farmers relieves them 
from feudal oppression, eliminates landlords’ -landowner- 
ship and allocates the long-awaited land to its tillers. 
To satisfy the main demand of a large section of peasant¬ 
ry means to revolutionise the most numerous stratum of 
the population of ex-colonies, draw them into the revolu¬ 
tion and thus raise it to a higher stage. 

The historical experience of the development of the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia shows that under certain 
specific historical conditions the solution of the -dual 
problem—the elimination of pre-capitalist social relations 
and the creation of socialist elements—is not ruled out 
at the general-democratic stage of the revolution. 

An important constituent of the nationail democratic 
revolution is the democratisation of social and political 
life, including the attraction of wide sections of popula¬ 
tion to the participation in social reforms and administra¬ 
tive activity. This problem follows from the very nature 
of the national-democratic revolution which is a set of 


radical socia-1 changes. 

The revolution is to develop the initiative of the 
masses, the architects of history, and put an end to the 
control of narrow groups of external and home exploiters. 
Radical socio-economic reforms may only be carried out 
if the masses—the main force which wants the elimination 
of age-long backwardness without any compromises—-are 

deeply -involved. 

The democratisation of socio-political life assumes 
above aid the break-up of the old bureaucratic machinery 
created by colonialists, divorced from the people and 
opposed tc them; education and promotion in all fields 
of economic and social activity, of new leaders who have 
emerged from the thick of the people, who know the 
people’s needs and defend their interests; deve.opment of 
the activity of the political parties which share the unit¬ 
ed-front platform; activisation of trade unions a . nd p ?J£ f e _ r 
mass organisations and the recognition of their rights 
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and important political role in the state; emancipation 
and attraction of women into active socio-political life; 
all-out activisation of peasantry, their direct enlistment 
for the participation in the agrarian reforms and their 
political education; replacement of the pseudo-democracy 
implanted by the colonialists to promote the obedient 
elite to power by genuine democracy ensuring the free¬ 
dom of speech and press, establishment of election from 
top to bottom in the administrative and political agen¬ 
cies; drawing of working people into running and control¬ 
ling production and distribution; the possibility for the 
people to enjoy all benefits of civilisation, including 
headth -protection and public education. 

A sharp struggle is afoot in the young countries 
around the programme of general-democratic reforms. 
Supported by imperialism, the Right-wingers oppose this 
programme, while revolutionary, democratic forces are 
working or its realisation. This struggle leads to the 
differentiation of class and political forces. 


United National-Democratic Front 

rPvIiM e nn f n Urt - hei i ^'^pment of the national-democratic 

*? C U *u mg ! he S0,utl0n of vital national pro- 

edTv imi S • °r the U u ]t J ° f a11 P atriotic forces. Confront¬ 
ed by imperialism, all basic social strata and classes suf- 

w T from lm P erialist exploitation and economic back- 

wardness are interested in this unitv It ic tho on d • 

thTtrenVt rien r ati0n t °L the national -l‘beration movement, 
the trend to eliminate the young countries’economic hack 

Mshmenf ?“* fu ™'' sh «>bjecti£ premises Tor the es?ab-' 

ushment of a united national front. 
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in tL require f a new revolution. This struggle is wawd 
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ished for both long and short periods for major national 
goals and for particular targets. A stable and militant 
front cannot result from provisional top-leadership agree¬ 
ments. It can only emerge in the course of mass activity 
from below, joint efforts of various classes and social 
groups. This front is set up in the course of the daily 
struggle for the working people s specific, economic, soci¬ 
al and political rights. 

The consolidation of different social forces in a united 
front may be stable if a well-substantiated programme 
has been worked out, defining national targets over a 
considerable historical period and taking into account 
the vital interests of the forces united by the tront. 

The composition of the front differs from country to 
country and from stage to stage of the revolution. It 
depends on factors like the nature of contradictions be¬ 
tween imperialism and feudalism, on the one hand, and 
the democratic forces, on the other, the sharpness of class 
contradictions the social composition of population, poll- 

CcV'sr So”™" r !£■>,S’ ™ 
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rallving all democrats takes shape. 

process d^SS 

tic class: workers, peasants, including revolu- 

In some cases progressive i q ‘ j he front Changes 

forces are inevitable during the 

Str 'Thf selfless struggle of the working class,^he most 
consistent revolutionary cla petty 1 bourgeoisie and other 

and more peasants, urba p J the fading force of the 
social groups that believe .leadership is ensured not 

movement. ™\ W ^ r h k ' Lu v struggle for the consolidation 

by decrees, but by ‘he population. It is only 

of its influence on wide sections f v 
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on this basis that the proletariat can take over the leader¬ 
ship of the united front. 

The proletariat is the vanguard of the national-demo¬ 
cratic front, and the workers-peasants alliance is its 
nucleus. Peasantry is the working olass’s most reliable 
ally in the struggle against imperialism, and for the 
solution of general-democratic problems. The working 
class cannot lead farmers unless it fights for the satisfac¬ 
tion of their demands and the completion of the agrarian 
revolution and attracts them for active participation in the 
revolutionary process. The workers-peasants alliance 
strengthens the basis of the democratic revolution. It is 
on the stability of this alliance that the participation of 
other classes and social groups in the national democratic 
revolution ultimately depends. These classes and social 
strata are themselves interested in the working olass’s 
support. 

The establishment of the world system of socialism 
multiplied the chances of the victory of peasant revolu¬ 
tions in some countries. National revolutions extended 


their framework as they coalesced with socialist revolu¬ 
tions. The peasant movement (especially if headed by 
revolutionary democrats) has opened fresh prospects for 
the victory over imperialism and for further non-capital¬ 
ist development. 

Now that the national-liberation revolutions have 
triumphed in many economically developing countries 
where there is scarcely any working class, the develop¬ 
ment -largely depends on whether these countries will be 
■led by pro-imperialist, pro-feudal or revolutionary, de¬ 
mocratic forces and on whether these forces will rely on 
the imperialist powers or the international system of 
socialism. The socialist countries’ support makes it possi¬ 
ble to accelerate socially and economically non-capitalist 
development, which inevitably leads to the growth and 
consolidation of the national working class and develop- 
ment of the democratic revolution into socialist under 

the direct -leadership of the proletariat in close alliance 
with peasantry. 

Urban petty bourgeoisie has considerable revolutiona¬ 
ry potentialities. Holding an intermediate position be¬ 
tween the proletariat and the middle bourgeoisie this sec- 

tt n ' S Ji n , eSpeC ’ a J ly active force at the initial stages of 
the revolution. The representatives of -this section try to 
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shape their own policy in the revolution and create their 
own parties and national groupings. This is not a homo¬ 
geneous section: some of its layers are anarchic, subject 
to vacillations, inevitably slipping towards the middle 
bourgeoisie and becoming counter-revolutionary, while 
others are closer to the proletariat in their position, join 
it during the revolution and become a genuine revolu¬ 
tionary element under the proletariat’s leadership. 

The young countries’ independent development shows 


that having come to power some petty-bourgeois leaders 
degenerate into a reactionary force (e. g. the leaders of 
the Baath Party in Iraq). They are subject to corruption, 
they enrich themselves using their official position, they 
break away from the masses, implant red tape and treat 
the working people’s needs with scorn. At the same time 
the enlistment of the urban petty bourgeoisie into the 
united front augments the revolutionary forces consider¬ 
ably. 

Strengthening its alliance with peasantry, the working 
class develops in every way possible the agrarian move¬ 
ment and at the same time supports the demands of the 
petty urban bourgeoisie, protecting the inviolability of its 
earned property and helping its struggle against usury. 

Petty-bourgeois intellectuals, students and revolutiona¬ 
ry officers are very active in the national-democratic re¬ 
volutions of many countries. Sometimes they act as ex¬ 
ponents of the interests of peasantry though quite often 
they come from the families of rich landowners. A rapid 
development of the revolution may also draw them into 
the working-class movement, to which they bring their 
petty-bourgeois ideology. The more far-sighted intellectu¬ 
als realise in the course of the revolution the aims of the 
proletariat’s class struggle and become active advocates 
of its interests. An intermediate force, the intelligentsia 
follows the historically most promising class at a given 
moment. At the same time its democratic section i Jsua . 1 'y 
leads the movement since it can see farther than th 
majority of the usually illiterate population 

The drawing into the revolutionary struggle of a,l 
the social strata extends the basis of the united fron 
and strengthens the progressive forces in their struggle 

for general-democratic reforms. In those count '| 1 ^ ^. h ^ e 
the proletariat is small and has not yet realised tsh sto- 
deal mission, revolutionary-democratic intellectuals lead 
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the movement and implement radical socio-economic re¬ 
forms. 


In many former colonies and semi-colonies there are 
considerable sections of city paupers, declasse elements 
whose position objectively prompts them towards the 
revolution. However, they are extremely unstable, easily 
succumb to outside influences and can be carried away 
by pseudo-revolutionary demagogy. Some of these mo¬ 
dern lumpen-proletarians may be bribed by reactionaries. 
Others may join the revolution. The lumpen-proletariat 
cannot play an independent role in the revolution, but 
it can be used by both counter-revolutionary and pro¬ 
gressive forces and at crucial moments it can become the 


reserve which may tip the scale of the revolution. 

The revolutionary movement does not develop uni¬ 
formly in different countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The united national front—its purposes, nature, 
composition and leadership—vary from country to coun¬ 
try. What is common for all these countries is the need 
for pooling the efforts of the working class and non- 
proletarian elements and strengthening political work 
among peasantry, petty urban bourgeoisie and intelli¬ 
gentsia to draw them into the active struggle for the 
solution of general national problems. 

The establishment of the united democratic front does 
not end the class struggle. Representatives of each class 
defend its own interests and are working for the leader¬ 
ship in the movement. While joining the front with other 
classes and social strata, the working class does not eret 
dissolved in this alliance but defends its vital interests 
V? r J he ;J al<e of attaining the ultimate goal: culmination 

the'sociaM^revofution . 0 Uti ° n a " d its ^ve'opment into 


is Jnrimlrv attitude towards the united national front 
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quire not the break-away from the anti-imperialist na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie, but cooperation in the struggle 
against imperialism and home reactionaries anxious to 
attract the bourgeoisie. Imperialism cannot satisfy the 
national bourgeoisie, no matter how many concessions it 
can make. The national bourgeoisie wants independent 
management and equal status among international capi¬ 
talism. Imperialism opposes this trend. Hence the con¬ 
tradiction between imperialism and the national bour¬ 
geoisie and the possibility for the 'latter’s participation 

in the anti-imperialist front. 

The bourgeoisie is heterogeneous as a class. The rich 
bourgeoisie makes up as a rule the right wing inclined 
most of a-11 to agreement with imperialism and feudal¬ 
ism and openlv advocating capitalist development. Po¬ 
litically close to this stratum in the. more developed 
young countries is the trade bourgeoisie of the devel¬ 
oping young countries for which cooperation with 
western* firms is a paying proposition. The middle na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie is more sensitive to the pressures oi 
foreign capital, it plays an active role in the anti-impe¬ 
rialist struggle and supports the programme of agrarian 


reforms. , , . . . 

The participation of the national bourgeoisie in the 

struggle for general-democratic reforms does not make 
the national bourgeoisie consistent. Their narrow class 
interests drag them towards the cooperation with impe¬ 
rialism. However, the desire to get rid of foreign firms 

oppression and patronage and to win a P. ,a< * 
the sun” in the capitalist world prompts their struggle 
for economic independence and against imperia ism. 

Despite its duality and unreliability the national bo 
urgeoisie cannot be ignored as a part of the uni 
front A split of the united national front would mean 
the alignment of forces in favour of imperialism and home 
reaction This does not mean, however, that the bour 
geoisie should be given complete control over the revolu- 
tionarv movement The national unity of today is not the 
unity around the bourgeoisie, but the unity wUh a pos- 

sible participation of the bourgeoisie. national 

The revolution in most young countries is a nationa^, 

general-democratic event. The interests . . ,• ^ P an( j 

tion as a whole clash with the aims of imperialism and 
home reaction. These interests have deep roots in Uie 
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contemporary socio-economic system and reflect the 
needs of the main social forces of each country as a 
whole. 

State of National Democracy 

There is no doubt that the methods of solving vital 
national problems must vary taking into account the 
vast variety of specific conditions in the countries which 
have risen to make their own history. Therefore, Marx¬ 
ist theoretic thought has put forward a new form of 
uniting all healthy forces of each nation: the state of 
national democracy. 

The state of* national democracy is to make the mass¬ 
es realise that there is no unbridgeable gap between 
the general-democratic demands and the socialist trans¬ 
formation of society, but on the contrary, there is a di¬ 
rect connection between the two phases. As the state of 
national democracy attains the targets set by the anti¬ 
imperialist national-democratic revolution, it brings the 
country to socialism through non-capitalist development. 

By its origin and main character the state of nation¬ 
al democracy is an agency of the united national front, 
and by its purpose it is an instrument of solving ge¬ 
neral-democratic problems, completing the national-de¬ 
mocratic revolution and furnishing conditions for the 
country’s general transfer to socialist development. 

The establishment of the state of national democracy 
logically follows from the development of the national- 
liberation revolution today. A profound popular move¬ 
ment, this revolution cannot be confined to the solution 
of problems set by the national liberation and the bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution. National independence does 
not lead automatically to a radical and democratic so¬ 
lution of the agrarian problem or the elimination of deep 
economic and social backwardness. Yet it is for these 
purposes and not only for the removal of foreign poli¬ 
tical oppression that the national-liberation revolutions 
have been accomplished. 

The problems facing national-liberation revolutions 
can be solved successfully if consistent anti-imperialist 
forces representing wide sections of population come to 
power. In other words, the establishment of the state of 
national democracy implies the re-arrangement of class 
iorces. The working class, peasantry and democratic 
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intellectuals give their leadership to the united front of 
patriotic forces, including the anti-imperialist section of 

“SSSI* 01 no ro* 

tion when the masses become the masters of their coun¬ 
try is a sign that the national revolution 1S developing 
into the social revolution. The coalescence of the goa s 
set by the national-democratic and social revolutions is 
one of the most characteristic features of the world 
revolutionary process of today. No national-liberation 
revolution can attain its ultimate goals in our epoch 

without profound social reforms. . , 

The state of national democracy may become mstru- 
in these reforms. It is not impossible, however, 
tha/the revolutionary elan of the masses wilt put forward 
other state forms of the transitional period No doubt, 
however, that it is only the preparation 1 for the building 
of socialist society that can be the meaning of the s 
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country. Specific conditions will inevitably develop at 
each stage of the revolution and these will determine in 
the last analysis the trend of development and the align¬ 
ment of class forces. Nor is it possible to define once 
and for all the social basis of the state of national de¬ 
mocracy even for one country since this is a transitional 
(as was stressed before) and not static settled form. The 
meaning and message of its existence is the develop¬ 
ment of the revolution along the non-capitadist path 
towards socialism. Fresh problems will arise in the 

course of this progress. The alignment of class forces 
will change accordingly at each such turn. Those social 
groups which have exhausted their revolutionary poten¬ 
tialities will -leave active revolutionary struggle and 

some of them will probably go over to the counter¬ 
revolutionary camp, while fresh forces will join the 

movement. 


All these readjustments occur, of course, within the 
bloc of revolutionary forces in the course of class 
struggle. As the revolution enters a new phase, the 
bourgeoisie will realise that the anti-imperialist struggle 
led by the proletariat slips their control and objectively 
threatens their interests and will fight for the leadership 
in order to crush the revolution. It is at such crucial 
moments that the bourgeoisie can venture upon the most 
desperate acts, up to the physical destruction of the 
leaders of the revolutionary wing: in many countries 
there are numerous examples of assassinations, subver¬ 
sion. At the same time the bourgeoisie intensifies its at¬ 
tempts to influence the revolutionary movement by the 
ideology of bourgeois nationalism and anti-communism 
spearheaded against the ideology of class struggle. 

This pattern of the development of the revolutionary 
struggle and the realignment of social forces may be 
characteristic of some young countries of today too 
However, the movement may also take different forms, 
especially in those countries where there is scarcely any 
working class and the national bourgeoisie is weak In 
these countries the development of the revolution from 
stage to stage may be accompanied by the removal of 
leaders who have become steeped in bourgeois mentalitv 
and succumbed to disintegrating influences and the emer¬ 
gence of the most staunch forces loyal to the cautT of 
the revolution. At the sa^ie time vacillating elements 
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dissatisfied with the growing revolutionary orientation of 
the movement will withdraw their support and the move¬ 
ment will develop bv relying on the initiative of the 
masses. In this case the realignment in the government 
in favour of the revolutionary forces may initiate a new 


stage. 

It is quite possible that revolutionary elan wi'll lead 
to a political realignment of forces before the social and 
economic reforms corresponding to the current stage 
have been completed. Far from holding back the devel¬ 
opment of the revolution, this may accelerate the tran¬ 
sition of the movement to the next stage at which what 

was left undone will be completed. 

The national-liberation revolution following the path 
of non-capitalist development is inevitably accompanied 
by the creation and consolidation of the economic basis 
of the new social system. The transitional nature of the 
state corresponds to transitional economic relations. 
Cooperation of different classes and social groups in the 
state of social democracy arises due to the existence of 
different socio-economic formations. As was emphasised 
above, the development becomes non-capitalist not be¬ 
cause socialist production relations are introduced im¬ 
mediately and the channels for the development of ca¬ 
pitalism'are closed completely, but because advantages 
are created for such economic forms which are hkely to 
become socialist in the future or which are restricting.the 
growth of capitalism. The meaning of non-capitalist 
development is that the foundahons <of sociahsm 
being laid down and consolidated in its course 

The economic system based on the c 0 " 5 * 311 ^ a j 
ing state and cooperative sectors, i. e., on thes social 
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sections of working people. In the economic sphere this 
progress is manifest in socio-economic reforms which 
restrict capitalist and private-ownership relations and 
consolidate the social economic forms. 

The state sector corresponds best of all to the na¬ 
tional-democratic state: it complies with the interests of 
the sum total of social forces constituting the united 
front and not merely those of any one class. The state 
sector is that form of social relations which results from 


the struggle of different trends within the united front. 

For the national bourgeoisie the state sector is accept¬ 
able because it usually restricts the domination of 
imperialist firms; it defends, (especially -if the state mo¬ 
nopoly of foreign trade has been established) the na¬ 
tional economy against the unfavourable effects of the 


young countries’ trade on the world capitalist market. 

The state sector has features which are especially ad¬ 
vantageous to the working class. It restricts above all 
the sphere of private capitalist enterprise in the national 
economy; it creates and develops -the productive forces 
in an organisational form most convenient for the tran¬ 
sition to socialist property ownership; it furnishes pre¬ 
mises for the utilisation, for the sake of national pro¬ 
gress, of the experience accumulated by socialist coun¬ 
tries in the planning, industrialisation and cooperation 
of small-scale production and other forms of organisa¬ 
tion and socialisation of production. The working class 
and its vanguard pay special attention to the develop¬ 
ment of these features. They take special effort to pre- 
vent the bourgeoisie from pushing the state sector into 
the backyard of the national economy and reducing it 
to the supplier of power and raw materials to private 
capitalist enterprises; they try to convert it into a cita¬ 
del of national economic development concentrating 
economic high-command posts. 

Wherever pro-imperialist governments are in power, 
the state sector is a compromise between the national 
bourgeoisie and imperialism and is a form of state capi- 

those countries where the governments are 
led by the patriotic section of the bourgeoisie the state 

mUpVt 3 ° r *T ° s J ate ca P itali sm reflecting a compro- 
mise between the national bourgeoisie and the progress- 

rI?«f°r CeS ° f society. Finally, in those countries where 
revolutionary democrats are in power the state sector has 
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no capitalist character any longer and is used for the 
benefit of all working people. Gradually, as the working 
class’s role and influence on the leadership of these coun¬ 
tries increase the state sector assumes features which 
may convert it into the material basis for developing the 
movement into socialist revolution and the sector itself 
into a socialist economic formation. 

In the state of national democracy the socio-economic 
essence of the state sector also depends on the leader¬ 
ship in the current coalition of classes. The transition 
of the leadership to the working class may convert the 
state sector into the socialist economic formation even 
before the non-capitalist stage is over. 

Cooperation is another socio-economic formation cor¬ 
responding to the transitional state. Just as the state 
sector, cooperation is a convenient form of social rela¬ 
tions which may exist under both capitalism and so¬ 
cialism. By restricting private capitalist elements, coope¬ 
ration contributes to the development of productive forces, 
increases employment and stimulates the democratic 
elements in production. Having spread in many young 
countries, it easily takes root wherever communal rela¬ 
tions are still strong and becomes a form of adjusting 
these relations to a new level of social development. At 
the non-capitalist stage cooperation facilitates social and 
economic reforms in the transition to socialism. 

The state of national democracy is a political form of 
social development which ensures better than any other 
the young countries’ peaceful transition to socialism. Ob¬ 
viously, the peaceful transition does not mean the end 
of class struggle and class contradictions. On the contra¬ 
ry, radical socio-economic reforms will come up against 
the resistance of the outgoing classes and will be set¬ 
tled in a stiff class struggle. The Right-wing elements of 
the bourgeoisie and other reactionary forces will fight 
progressive reforms and drag the country to capitalism. 
The revolutionary forces of society will have to combat 
these trends. The sharpness of the class struggle may be 
alleviated if the reactionary elements are isolated and 
their resistance to progressive development thus 
weakened. 

The young countries’ progressive forces, and espe¬ 
cially Communists, are looking for a way of transform¬ 
ing social relations as would make it possible to pass 
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to the higher social system with lowest material and 
social losses, and Ihis depends not only on the revolu¬ 
tionary forces, but first and foremost, on the extent and 
form of reaction, including the bourgeoisie's resistance. 

Considerable differences in economic, social and po¬ 
litical development in the former colonies and dependen¬ 
cies will no doubt affect the forms, sequence, scale and 
pace of the transition to non-capitalist development. 

Each step along this path weakens imperialism and 
brings closer man’s age-long dream: the final eradica¬ 
tion of the ignominious system of enslavement of coun¬ 
try by country and exploitation of man by man, and 
then the world-scale building of communism, the most 
progressive social system. 
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CREATIVE MARXISM AND PROBLEMS OF 
NATIONAL-LIBERATION REVOLUTIONS 


Today one often heg 

consequences of 'the historical phenomenon .t stands for 
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liberation of the colonies was in itself a deep revolu¬ 
tionary change in the development of society. Imperial¬ 
ism proved unable to rule the destinies of millions and 
lost its unlimited sway over vast material resources, 
which can now be used in the interests of the peoples. 
Politically, •imperialism has -lost its enormous colonial 
empire. Without underrating the credit due to the Afro- 
Asian peoples themselves, it must be noted that none of 
this could have happened had it not been for the de¬ 
cisive blows deadt to imperialism by the socialist revolu¬ 
tions. The phenomenon of our epoch that is of the 
greatest historic significance—the appearance of the 
world socialist system—has created the prerequisites for 
the second most important process of our times— the col¬ 
lapse of the system of colonialism. 

With the ending of the political supremacy of impe¬ 
rialism an entire epoch in the life of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa has come to a close. The very fact that 
the former colonies have become national states, that 
they have created their own state machinery, their own 
armies, set up their own diplomatic corps, relieves their 
peoples of a bitter sense of -degradation, a feeling of 
helplessness and unequality, restores to them their na¬ 
tional dignity, stimulates them to great feats of labour 
and to continue the struggle waged by the working 
people in the less developed countries. Men and women 
who for centuries were downtrodden and abused, who 
were scorned and ill-treated for being “natives” and “sec¬ 
ond-class citizens”, are now legitimately proud of their 
countries, which have become independent states, enjoy¬ 
ing equal rights with all other states. An underestima¬ 
tion of this moral “revolution” that has taken place in 
the hearts of yesterday’s colonial slaves can lead to an 
utterly erroneous understanding of the results of the na¬ 
tional -liberation of the colonies. 


National liberation gives the peoples of the less de¬ 
veloped countries new historical perspectives. Almost 

of e thp d ‘‘thirT rapid is the growth of the role 

rJJ ;n il d * wor,d 1 in contemporary historical pro¬ 
cess, in the struggle and the competition between the 
two systems in the international arena. It is now usual 
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a “special place”. What is this “special place”? On the 
one hand, the developing countries are still subjected 
to capitalist exploitation; on the other, they are striving 
to put an end to it and to win for themselves an equal 
place with other countries in the world economic system; 
furthermore, in the “third world” an ever-growing num¬ 
ber of people are calling for a complete break with cap¬ 
italism in general. 

Despite the great variety of social and economic 
forms in the developing countries, they have a good 
deal in common. They all have one purpose, one goal— 
to put an end to their “underdevelopment”, to their cen¬ 
turies-old backwardness, to the colonial structure of 
their economies, and to set up in their countries a mod¬ 


ern society with a well-developed economy. 

Man of the young national states have already 
achieved" their first successful results. The development 
of productive forces in the newly-free countries is pro¬ 
ceeding much more rapidly than under colonial rule. It 
is a well-known fact that the average annual increase 
in gross output of the colonial and dependent countries 
before World War II was approximately 1 per cent; at 
present it is more than 4 per cent Estimates based on 
official UN statistics show that at the third stage of the 
general crisis of capitalism the average annual rate ot 
increase of industrial production in the developing 
countries is 7.9 per cent, while in the industrially devel¬ 
oped countries it is 4.2 per cent. The Produce of man 
ufacturing industries in the develop mg countries 
increases g annually by 7 2 per cent includ.ng heavy m- 
dustry 9.6 per cent, and basic metals 9-25 per cent, i 
ahle to give the peoples of the young states 
credit due them for their achievements^ we 3 ^^ for 
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ly developed states is still great: the share of the devel¬ 
oping countries in world manufacture amounted in 
1958 to a mere 8.9 per cent, their share of heavy in¬ 
dustrial output being 6.2 per cent. It is, however, very 
important to remember that political liberation gave an 
impetus to the development of -produc ive forces, and 
was the beginning of the end of the status of the “world’s 
village" in which the former colonies found themselves 
as a result of the policy of the exploiting classes of the 
imperialist powers. How successful this tendency will 
prove to be in practice depends on the further develop¬ 
ment of the national-liberation revolutions. 

The ending of centuries-old backwardness is a 
goal; it can be achieved in different ways, and every 
country has a choice of either the capitalist, or the so¬ 
cialist way of development. Advocates of capitalism are 
doing their best to convince the peoples that their system 
is the only one which can help them to advance, while 
Marxists—and now others, too—are finding in the every¬ 
day life of the newly-free countries more and more evi¬ 
dence of the truth of the opposite viewpoint. At present 
some of these countries are developing mainly on a capi¬ 
talist basis. In India, for example, one can see what is 
undoubtedly an extremely rapid development of na¬ 
tional capitalism. Capitalist methods prevail in the po¬ 
litical and economic life of a number of other young na¬ 
tional states, too. However, even in those countries in 
which the predominant positions are in the hands of the 
national bourgeoisie, there can be no question of a me¬ 
chanical duplication of the traditional capitalist way of 
development. The internal social and economic proces¬ 
ses taking place in the new countries are greatly in¬ 
fluenced by the existence of the world system of social¬ 
ism. The influence and the assistance of socialism, fac¬ 
tors which will undoubtedly grow in future, open up to 
the peoples of these countries new possibilities, enabling 
them to firmly oppose any olaims of the imperialists, 
and giving rise to novel, unprecedented economic forms. 

A trite, banal approach to this problem leads to the 
following artless reasoning: power in the developing 
countries is in the hands of the national bourgeoisie, 
therefore it is leading them along the road of capitalist 
development which will inevitably turn them into impe- 
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rialist states; in this case any and every attempt to 
bring about a national renascence of the former colo¬ 
nies is not only useless, but senseless as well, as it can 
only lead to the strengthening of international capi¬ 
talism. 


This reasoning is wrong even in its basic premise, i. e. 
that all power in the non-socialist countries in Asia and 
throughout Africa is in the hands of the national bour¬ 
geoisie. In many newly-free countries the national bour¬ 
geoisie is only in the process of formation. It has not yet 
come to power and is still a potentially revolutionary 
element. In most of the countries of tropical Africa, for 
instance, there is hardly any industrial bourgeoisie at 
all. Power is in the hands of a bureaucratic elite. Writing 
of the feudal origin of the Senegal bourgeoisie, Will 
Mac Lorraine, member of the Central Committee of the 
African Party of Independence (Senegal), said that its 
most prominent representatives are statesmen, members 
of the government, deputies, top officials. The French 
scientist Rene Dumon in his book Black Africa Makes 
a Poor Start writes: “In Africa a bourgeoisie of a new 
type is being formed—a bourgeoisie of officials.” For 
bureaucrats, landowners, profiteers—imperialist monopo¬ 
lies are not enemies, rather are they allies who he.p 
them get rich. All these elements are interested in a still 
greater increase in the already large subsidies the 
former metropolies give them, and in return are ready 
to give these the free run of the industry and trade oi 
their countries. These ruling ciroles in practice do no¬ 
thing to put an end to the one-crop structure of the econ¬ 
omy and are ready to hire out their countries to the 
Common Market. At the present stage of development 
of the countries we are speaking of here, conditions are 

still not ripe enough for a truly national ^^gf 015 . 1 * 4 . 0 
appear, a bourgeoisie that would begin to forcei unpe 
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not help influencing the course of events. And as time 
goes on, greater prospects of non-capitalist development 
will open up before the African countries. 

However, there are even now countries in Africa 
whose rulers speak in favour of socialism. The govern¬ 
ments of Ghana, Guinea, Mali, the UAR and several 
others have announced their intention to reject capital¬ 
ism. In power in these countries are forces that can 
hardly be called bourgeois, rather are they representa¬ 
tives of progressive intelligentsia, revolutionary dem¬ 
ocrats, who realise the necessity of the anti-colonial¬ 
ist revolution developing into an anti-capitalist one. In 
the UAR, for example, power was seized in 1952 by pa¬ 
triotic military forces who, in the course of the struggle 
they had put up against imperialism and feudalism, lo¬ 
gically turned against the very principles of the capi¬ 
talist mode of production. The socialist system, as under¬ 
stood by the progressive intelligentsia of the develop¬ 
ing countries, is certainly far from socialism in the 
Marxist understanding of the word. And yet the vea*y 
existence of a desire for socialism is in itself a sign 
of our epoch. 

At the same time, I would like to underline the 


extreme importance of those social elements in the 
developing countries who do not belong to the 
bourgeois class and yet on many occasions play a great, 
even a decisive role. These elements include the intelli¬ 
gentsia and the army. It is from their midst that revolu¬ 
tionary and national democrats mostly appear. They are 
a force that is not classless, that does not stand above 
a class, that most certainly acts in the interests of very 
definite classes. But the society in which they are placed 
is of a transitional character, the outlook of these 
people can very well change, and as they have real 
strength in their hands, they are in a position to give 
the helm a drastic turn. In which particular direction 
the helm will be turned depends on the political views 
of the leaders of the country, on how close are their ties 
with the masses of the people, on how well they act in 
their interests. If in their work they rely on the masses 
and accept the help of the socialist system, the national- 
UDeration and national-democratic revolutions they head 

can really develop and become both broader and more 
intensive. 
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Today there is a tendency in many countries to estab¬ 
lish closer economic ties with imperialism, and this goes 
side by side with an aggravation of political reaction. As 
P.Togliatti quite correctly noted in his report to the 10th 
Congress of the Italian Communist Party, “a part of the 
national bourgeoisie in the countries of the so-called 
‘third world’ has shifted to the right, in India, for in¬ 
stance, and in a number of other places”. However, it 
would be wrong to come to the general conclusion that 
the positions of imperialism in the developing coun¬ 
tries are therefore gaining strength. First of all, we are 
speaking of the very “cream” of the national bourgeoisie, 
that is of the most powerful capitalists, the owners of the 
largest fortunes, who are closely connected with the im¬ 
perialist monopolies, who receive a good deal of profit 
as a result of these connections and are therefore quite 
willing to retain the imperialist exploitation of the devel¬ 
oping countries. Entirely unlike the position of this 
pro-imperialist group are the positions of the middle, ana 
especially the small national bourgeoisie who are objec¬ 
tively interested in seeing the main goals of the anti-im¬ 
perialist and anti-feudal revolutions reached. The progres¬ 
sive role of these elements is by no means ye completed. 
Secondly, the further the big bourgeoisie shifts to the 
right in internal and international matters, the more it 
exposes and discredits itself in the eyes of society, th 
more isolated it becomes. At the same time, the anti- 
capitalist tendencies of the masses of people grow this 
is a result of the general diffusion in the world of he 
ideas of socialism and of the fact that the inability of the 
big bourgeoisie to solve the most vital national problems 

is becoming mere and more evident Politics 
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Ing financial empires than .like a modem manufacturer 
and innovator. And here is what the Cairo al-Akhbar 
wrote about the Egyptian bourgeoisie: “The class of 
capitalists in Egypt is weak and cowardly. It possesses 
neither the vitality, nor the daring that were characteris¬ 
tic of the developing capitalist class in the West. It is a 
class completely devoid of any sense of true patriotism 
and wholly bound to foreign countries.” The relative 
weakness of the big capitalists, their dependence on im¬ 
perialism, their egotism and cupidity, their unwillingness 
to give up even a part of their privileges for the sake of 
the nation undermines the influence they had over the 
masses and the patriotic forces of the developing 
countries. 

The blow the ruling circles in Egypt struck the big 
national capitalists in 1961 was certainly not a chance 
blow; the latter were deprived of all the key positions, 
the government took control over almost all of industry, 
transport, the banks, insurance, wholesale and foreign 
trade, etc. The reason for this was not so much the ideo¬ 
logical evolution of the ruling circles, as the existence of 
certain economic factors. In Egypt all the complicated 
and difficult problems that to a certain extent arise in 
every newly-free country, are exacerbated to the extreme, 
are tightly intertwined and demand that .immediate and 
decisive measures be taken. The desperate poverty of the 
peasantry, absolutely starving for land, the rapid popula¬ 
tion increase (the annual net increment being over 
500,000), the particular vulnerability of the country’s 
economy which wholly depends upon the export of one 
single product—cotton—all these factors created a situa¬ 
tion the country could only set out of if the national in¬ 
come doubled every 10 years. The problem could not be 
solved without accelerating the pace of industrialisation, 
extending agrarian reform, enforcing a policy of the 
strictest economy. All attempts to carry out this pro¬ 
gramme with the help of the bourgeoisie failed The 
capitalists were not interested in the development of 
heavy industry, they preferred investing their money in 
more profitable branches of the economy, speculating in 
currency, buying up houses and land, etc. As an influential 
magazine in Cairo admitted, private manufacturers were 
extremely unwilling to follow the directions of the plan¬ 
ning organs, the flow of currency out of the country was 
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becoming a menace, and the protectionist measures taken 
by the government did not encourage investment in in¬ 
dustry, but merely induced the capitalists to demand new 
subsidies. Realising its responsibility, the revolutionary 
government came out against the big capitalists who were 
sabotaging the programme of national renaissance. Con¬ 
ducive to this was the international situation as a whole, 
and especially the influence of the world forces of social¬ 
ism. It seems to the author that should the next stage 
prove to be an intensification of the revolutionary activity 
of the masses, should the most radical left elements be 
drawn into the socio-economic reorganisation of society, 
the national-democratic revolution of the Egyptian people 
would have a much stronger chance of developing and 
exerting a progressive influence on the countries of Asia 
and Africa. 

However, even if we were to conceive of the group 
of developing countries taking the road of “pure” 
capitalist development, we could yet not be at all certain 
of the extent to which this would strengthen the world 
system of capitalism as a whole. New contradictions 
would inevitably arise from the very fact that the devel¬ 
oping countries would occupy a “special place” in 
the world capitalist economy and would endeavour to put 
an end to their “underdevelopment”, while the imperial¬ 
ists would want just the opposite. 

Since the struggle of the two systems on the world 
arena is a fact, imperialism is, in the political sphere in¬ 
terested in establishing capitalism in the former colonies, 
so as to bar the way to socialism and direct the entire 
“third world” along the road of capitalist development. 
However, paradoxical as it might seem, it is precisely 
imperialism that is hampering the capitalist development 
of the developing countries: it would cease being im¬ 
perialism, if it were to renounce economic expansion or 
the exploitation of the underdeveloped parts of the world. 
The very nature of imperialism calls for colonial or seI ™* 
colonial exploitation in one form or another, and thi 

means retaining the “world’s village 

In the economic aspect, imperialism also hinders the 
capitalist development of the liberated countries, t . }l0U S 
here there are internal contradictions, too. A section of 
the bourgeoisie of the industrially-developed states is 
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interested in expanding the market for the means of pro¬ 
duction, which implies the industrialisation of devel¬ 
oping countries. In general, however, the further these 
countries go in the direction of industrialisation, and the 
closer become the ties of their big bourgeoisie with 
foreign capital, the sharper will become the contradictions 
between their national interests and the entire imperialist 
camp, which was and always will be enemy No. 1 of their 
independent development. Those who think that the devel¬ 
opment of capitalism in the liberated countries strength¬ 
ens world capitalism as a whole are merely ignoring 
this marked tendency—the increase of contradictions 
within the world capitalist economy, contradictions that 
are based on that very “special place” of the liberated 
countries and their desire to put an end to their “under¬ 
development”. This tendency is, in particular, ignored by 
the supporters of the theory of “the rejuvenation of 
capitalism”, who allege that the liberation of the colonies 
will infuse new blood into the decrepit organism of the 
world capitalist system. But practical experience shows 
that as long as the developing countries remain with¬ 
in the bounds of the world capitalist economy, they will 
not be able to do away with their centuries-old backward¬ 
ness and penury. The clearer it becomes that the bourgeoi¬ 
sie is inherently incapable to solve any of the brooding 
socio-economic problems of the .liberated countries, the 
more inevitable it is that they will turn towards socialism. 

Never have such vast and hopeful prospects opened up 
before the peoples of the former colonies and semi¬ 
colonies, as today, in the era of the increasing -deoline of 
capitalism and the victorious development of socialism. 
An extremely favourable international situation 
creates the conditions necessary for the successful 
development of national-liberation movements, for the 
establishment in a number of countries of national demo¬ 
cratic states. There are no impassable gulfs between the 
struggle for political independence and a true social rev- 
olutmn Moreover, those are actually two sides of one 
and the same phenomenon—a national-liberation or 
national-democratic revolution, the purpose of which is 
to overthrow imperialism and achieve national freedom, 
to reach a democratic solution of the agrarian problem, 
to break up the colonial structure of the economy and 
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attain economic independence, to democratise the entire 
system of political and social -life. In our times, when the 
process of social development of the masses is proceeding 
at a highly accelerated, rate, if these masses once begin 
to stir they will hardly stop until the anti-monopolist, 
anti-feudal, democratic revolution is brought to a victori¬ 
ous end. The achievement of these aims inevitably turns 
the tables against capitalism. Lenin foresaw that “in the 
coming decisive battles of the world revolution, the move¬ 
ment of the majority of the world’s population that will 
at first be 'directed at gaining national independence, will 
eventually turn against capitalism and imperialism...” 
The logic of national-liberation revolution decrees that 
the aims of this revolution can be accomplished only 
through radical anti-imperialist and anti-feudal re¬ 
organisation. 

The further development of the national-liberation, 
national-democratic revolutions will take three principal 
lines. 


The first—a radical solution of the agrarian problem, 
the thorough uprooting of feudalism, the urgent satisfac¬ 
tion of the needs of the peasants who form the majority 
of the population of the “third world”. Especially impor¬ 
tant is the 'development of cooperatives which makes it 
possible to prevent the ruin of petty producers and the 
growth of an exploiting top strata in the village. 

The second —industrialisation achieved primarily on 
the basis of the development of the state sector, which 
can develop into an effective means of struggle with 
foreign capital and permit the evolution of those branches 
of industry that are most important for the country. True, 
in a number of countries (in India, in particular) the 
capitalists now regard the state sector as a 
complex of governmental measures aimed at paving trie 
way for a still greater enrichment of the private sector. 
But that same state sector in the hands of a truly nation¬ 
al and democratic leadership can become the means lor 
curbing the private capitalist elements. The struggle 
against these elements is a necessary and important tas 
for the forces standing for accelerated national develop- 
ment. However, it should be noted here, that m some 
countries where the productive forces are es P ec ‘ a! ’y “ n : 
developed at a certain stage private entero^ se can pla> 
a definite positive role in assisting to build up the neces 
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sary accumulations and advance the economy. It would 
therefore be a mistake to enforce the policy of nationalisa¬ 
tion absolutely, under any conditions and at any time. 
In some countries it might prove useful to develop the 
private sector, under the control of the state and the mass 
of the working people, of course. 

The third —development of democracy, a policy of 
consistently relying on the masses, of actively drawing 
them into the socio-economic reorganisation of the coun¬ 
try. The mass of the people is the only force that is 
completely and unequivocally interested in bringing the 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolution to a victorious 
end. Only the activity of the democratic forces can para¬ 
lyse the underhand plotting of reaction, both internal and 
external, only a broad national front can repel the onset 
of neo-colonialism. There are people in the newly-liberat¬ 
ed countries who suppose that socialism can be built 
without the help of socialists; they even go further, dis¬ 
missing and even persecuting those who are most of all 
interested in socialist development. But it is quite impossi¬ 
ble to combine socialism and anti-communism. The aims 
of the Communists are inseparable from the interests of 
the masses. It is the Communists who are the most con¬ 
sistent champions of socialism. Anti-communism greatly 
weakens the progressive development of the liberated 
countries and in the long run plays into the hands of im¬ 
perialism and the forces of internal reaction. The anti¬ 
communist measures taken by some governments force 
us to doubt their intentions “to build socialism”. 

The people are the source and motive force of the 
profound social reforms that are necessary for complete 
liberation from imperialism and feudalism. While these 
reforms are being carried out a certain shift of class 
forces inevitably takes place, and power is taken by 
those elements who reject the road of capitalist develop¬ 
ment. Socialism is the natural, logical conclusion of the 
entire process of development of national-liberation and 
national-democratic revolutions. 



SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
NATIONAL-LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


The struggle waged by the .peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America is today developing on a new historical 
frontier. Most countries have won political independence 
and their chief aim now is to gain economic independence. 
The specific feature of the struggle is not merely that 
this frontier has to be taken but that it must be taken 
within the shortest possible time; otherwise the devel¬ 
oping countries will be unable to end their backward¬ 
ness and poverty, catch up with the industrially-developed 
countries, and get rid of the role of the “world’s 
village” forced on them by imperialism. 

Elimination of economic backwardness and gaining of 
economic independence, raising of the standard of living 
of the people, and national, social and cultural progress 
of the countries which have liberated themselves—all of 
it, in the final analysis, depends on the road they choose 
for their further development. The struggle around this 
question is one of the cardinal problems facing the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America which is steadi¬ 
ly becoming the dominant factor in their socio-political 
life. Broad sections of the population are being drawn 
into this struggle, a differentiation is taking place in the 
class and political forces, with their correlation changing 
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accordingly. Greatly influencing the struggle are interna¬ 
tional factors and above all the competition between the 
two systems, and the mounting superiority of the forces 
of world socialism over the forces of imperialism. The 
general trend is that in the former colonial world the 
struggle is moving farther and deeper in an anti-capital¬ 
ist direction. 

Capitalism is increasingly discrediting itself in the 
eyes of the masses. During the years of foreign rule the 
peoples of the former colonies and semi-colonies got to 
know its most detestable aspect, namely, colonialism, and 
today they see more and more clearly that their “own”, 
national capitalism too is incapable of rescuing the toilers 
from hopeless penury, of providing work for millions of 
people, of stopping the ruination and impoverishment of 
the peasantry and fulfilling their hopes. Where the 
bourgeoisie has taken power the contradictions are 
growing sharper between the policy pursued by the rul¬ 
ing circles, which is aimed at solving the national prob¬ 
lems within the framework of capitalism, and the in¬ 
terests of the nation. This contradiction finds expression, 
in particular, in the fact that ever broader social strata 


reject capitalist development and want to pick a path 
that would ensure a rapid national renascence. In our 
time this can be achieved only by taking a non-capitalist 
path of development. 

Another explanation why the peoples of the young 
states strive to find a new path of development, one dif¬ 
fering from the capitalist path, is that capitalism is 
powerless to offer them any satisfactory solution of the 
problem of economic independence. At best, it can assure 
merely a somewhat higher rate of development than that 
during the period of colonial rule. This, however, is not 
enough for the less developed countries, but capitalism 
can do no more. It cannot ensure them a decisive gain 
in time. On the other hand, although the imperialist 
powers are interested in keeping the less developed coun- 
nes in the sphere of capitalism, objectively they oppose 

n dev t e >°. pment °. f ca Pi‘alist relations in those 
countries. By their grasping and self-seeking policy the 
imperialists are hampering the free and consistent de- 

IiherahS nt fh° f c ?P ltal,sm ... in the countries which have 
v b a J Th d . thems . el ^ es ’ putting more roadblocks in their 
* ay - The ,mme diate motive conflicts with the more remote 
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perspective; the ends and means for achieving it split and 
clash with one another. Guided in their activity by the 
laws of capitalist profit and striving at all costs to main¬ 
tain their political positions in the less developed coun¬ 
tries, the imperialists plunder the native wealth, under¬ 
mine the possibilities for rapid accumulation of capital, 
preserve the feudal and semi-feudal survivals there, set 
up anti-democratic regimes and strengthen the forces of 
extreme reaction. AM of which limits the possibilities for 
the development of capitalism in the developing countries. 


The anti-capitalist tendency expresses only the basic 
long-range trend in the development of the social and po¬ 
litical struggle going on in Asia, Africa and Latin Ame¬ 
rica. This conclusion is based on a -theoretical general 
analysis of the processes going on in all countries of the 
former colonial periphery of imperialism. But theory 
“evens out” the line of development, “straightens” it. 
Actually the development proceeds in zig-zag fashion, 
in a spiral, and, moreover, at each concrete moment the 
spires may not correspond to the straight line indicated 


by theory. 

In the concrete social and economic situation of our 
days, the problem of what road to take for further de¬ 
velopment facing the countries that have liberated them¬ 
selves but remaining within the world capitalist economy 
has not yet been settled. It has merely been posed by Me. 
The liberated countries are going through an important 
transition period in their development; their social and 
economic status has not yet become settled. In a number 
of the young independent states the national-liberation 
revolution is & at the crossroads. Will it develop mto a 
profound national-democratic revolution, and will tn 
forces that have come out against capitalist development 
be able to consolidate themselves to swh an extent as 
to become the dominant factor of social and politicalIIif* 
That is the key question of the class and political str gg 

in those countries. . 

This struggle abounds in sharp changes in p y* 

srH* ss 

are accompanied by persecution of de capital, 

blows dealt at the bourgeoisie, particularly Dig P 
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are combined with concessions made to imperialism. AM 
of which shows that the processes going on in the less 
developed countries are of a complicated and contra¬ 
dictory nature. And what has to be done is to assess 
these processes from every angle, to see all their aspects, 
and to know which feature is gaining the upper hand and 
has a future. 

The anti-capitalist trend forcing its way in the less 
developed countries, and the decline of capitalism’s pre¬ 
stige in the “third world”, are reflected in the fact that 
very few political leaders in these countries, regardless 
of their social sympathies and antipathies, would dare 
to come out openly as champions of the capitalist way. 
But the term “socialism” can be heard more and more 
often in the young independent countries. It never fails 
to appear in statements and programmes of political 
parties, and rarely will even an official government 
declaration be found in which the term does not appear; 
it is used in the most unexpected combinations and senses 
and it is sometimes used to consecrate the most diverse, 
and at times diametrically opposed measures and reforms. 

Especially widespread in the “third world” are the 
conceptions of a “national type of socialism”, which in 
many countries have become the official ideology. When 
one acquaints oneself with these doctrines the first thing 
that strikes one is that they are profoundly contradictory. 
In them attempts are made to bring in line ideas which 
cannot be brought in line, to reconcile irreconcilable ideas, 
to produce a kind of symbiosis from the ideologies of 
antagonistic classes—the proletariat and bourgeoisie. 
Thus, while recognising that private capital cannot ensure 
efficient development of the national economy, the ideo¬ 
logists of the “national type of socialism” at the same 
time uphold the principle of private ownership of the 
means and instruments of production. And while some 
make the reservation that only “non-exploiter capital” 
can be permitted to exist, in many cases no such reserva¬ 
tions are found. Moreover, in a number of cases, a 
mixed economy” is proclaimed as a basis for economic 
development in which not only native private capital but 
aiso foreign monopolies are to participate. All official 
socialist doctrines stress that they serve the interests 
of the people. Here the term “people” most often appears 
to be an aM-embracing concept which conceals the social 
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differentiation and class contradictions in society An 
analysis of the conceptions of “socialism of a national 
type” reveals this. In countries where the different posi¬ 
tions of classes and social groups crystallise most clear¬ 
ly the official doctrines are least inclined to note these 
contradictions, and there class peace is preached he 
loudest. And, on the contrary, where social stratification 
remains in its rudimentary stage class antagonisms are 
theoretically recognised, but it is denied that such ante 

gonisms exist in the given country. < 

Underlying the “socialist” conceptions is ‘he notion 
of a society “of social justice” and “social peace . The 

National Action Charter of the United A / ab ^P ub IC S' 
claims that “socialism with its two loundations_ we 1- 
being and justice—is the way to social freedom In 
Mali they conceive socialism to be the sole method 
organisation of a dynamic economic development for the 
ernod of all sections of the population, and hence, a guar 
an tee of a true social peace”. The “socialist” programme 

of Tanganyika's ruling party to 9 U0 {e .. J . U,1US t ^‘ :r f n ' 
rer is based on “the determination to build a state 

which all citizens are equal, and ‘"^b'^ ^/^ducat- 
division into rulers and the ruled, rich and po , ducM 
ed and illiterate, those dragging out a miserable 
tence and those living under ideal conditions . 

What is the essence and class nature of the "social- 

IS m ffiFHKSS 

unwittingly identifying the^ vith .. socia ii sm of a 

In the conglomeration of conceptions o are bu , 

national type” there are: sue * conceptions. The 
refurbished copies of West turopean k a , 

adherents of these conceptionsi in' ™ e s^that is a lien 
states are trying to cultivate them n world ” 

to them, the “third world ^^"^topian views, 
itself has produced no few reactmn q , „ s0 . 

“S o” M midd le d.>*> «»> 
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among them the progressive intelligentsia and the pa¬ 
triotic army circles, but also by the ideologists of the 
national bourgeoisie and even representatives of the feu¬ 
dal and bureaucratic upper crust, the reactionary mili¬ 
tarists and the clergy. In the latter case, talks of social¬ 
ism are turned simply into a convenient political formula 
which the exploiting classes use to cover up acts that 
have nothing in common with socialism and which open 
the way for capitalist development. 

In our view, the “socialism of a national type” the¬ 
ories advanced by representatives of the middle strata, 
merit a different attitude. What is particularly important 
here is not to fall into the other extreme, a biased, indis¬ 
criminate nihilistic approach, ruling out in advance the 
progressive aspects of any democratic doctrine if it has 
not been put forward by the revolutionary working class. 
Of course, it would be a profound error to class these 
doctrines with genuinely socialist theories. They are ec¬ 
lectic and contradictory, as are the social strata which 
advance them. The inner contradiction of the “socialism 
of a national type” doctrines, and the fact that they 
contain anti-scientific and eclectic ideas make it pos¬ 
sible for the democratic as well as the reactionary sides 
to gain the upper hand, depending on the concrete con¬ 
ditions in which the struggle is proceeding. When a 
series of radical reforms are put through in Burma, or 
when control over internal trade is instituted in Mali, 
they serve the.interests of the people whatever the ideo¬ 
logical hue of these measures may be. And, on the other 
hand, if under the pretext of strengthening the “demo¬ 
cratic institutions the long-overdue radical reorganisa¬ 
tion of agrarian relations is held back, or if under the 
guise of broadening the base of the future “socialist- 
type society” private capitalist enterprise is encouraged, 
no movement toward true democracy or social progress 
can be found in it. B 


On the whole, however, at the present stage of the 
struggle, the “socialist doctrines” adhered to by mem¬ 
bers of the intermediate strata are aimed against impe¬ 
rialism and colonialism. As a rule, these doctrines un¬ 
derscore that socialism is the only road of development 

ifiLr' untnes th f at have liber ated themselves, the only 

° r soI ? in e nati °nal problems, and the 
only chance to come abreast of the times. Such doctri- 
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ties reflect the spontaneous striving of the majority of 
the population of the young national states—the peas¬ 
ants—for social justice, material welfare and collective 
forms of production and distribution. 

It goes without saying that from the scientific point 
of view, efficient technical means, elements of planned 
regulation of the economy, the development of coopera¬ 
tives among the small producers, the establishment of a 
state sector in the national economy, all of them envis¬ 
aged by “socialism of a national type”, do not ensure a 
transition to a socialist road of development if the 
principle of private ownership of the instruments and 
means of production remains intact, if the bulk of the 
population is involved in small commodity production. 
But there can be nothing simpler than to reject the con¬ 
ceptions of a socialist road advanced by the interme¬ 
diate strata since they are at variance with Marxism- 
Leninism, the only scientific outlook. In our view, how¬ 
ever, the problem before us is of a different nature, 
it is to reveal in these conceptions the rational kernel, the 
specific progressive and revolutionary principles, at the 
same time bearing in mind their anti-scientific traits. 


The proclamation of socialism as the goal of develop¬ 
ment has been accompanied in a number of the young 
national states by important economic and social re¬ 
forms. Such reforms have been put through partially, 
and are now underway in Burma, Mali, Algeria, Ghan , 
Guinea, the United Arab Republic and several other 

countries which have freed themselves. 

The scope and radicalism of these reforms take th 
out of the bounds of the traditional state-capita ism meas¬ 
ures carried out earlier in developing countries. Just 
as was the case with the “socialism of a national type 
dootrines, the economic and social reforms in the de 
oping countries require a fundamental 

sessment, and the best way of doing * ft ?™ Jg 

discussion of it. a considered and unbiased analysis. 

It would be incorrect to describe the social and eco¬ 
nomic reforms carried out in some of the independent n 
tional states as socialist. Such an est.ma e woaW mean 
making a fetish of reforms, the absolutisation o 
mechanism of production and distribution creat 
result of their implementation. Yet, this mechanism 
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not be divorced from the political situation in the country, 
from the direction of the class struggle and the nature 
of the state power. 

While the question of what road to take remains 
undecided, and the class struggle goes on in the coun¬ 
try and its final outcome is not known, the economic 
mechanism which emerged by way of nationalisation 
and cooperation cannot be regarded as a socialist one. 
Unquestionably, the mechanism creates favourable ob¬ 
jective conditions for shifting to the road of non-capi¬ 
talist development in the future. But it is by no means 
a synonym for that road: More, at a certain historical 
turning point it may be used (and has already been 
used) against the forces advocating a non-capitalist de¬ 
velopment. 


Progressive social and economic measures help to 
create the objective prerequisites of socialism in devel- 
oping countries, and the more radical and consistent 
the reforms, the sounder and broader are these prereq¬ 
uisites. In the process of the elimination of feudal sur¬ 
vivals, of extending and consolidating the state sector 
in the economy, and curtailing private capitalist anarchy, 
the material basis of the rule of the big bourgeoisie 
shrinks and is undermined, its forces grow weak, and 
its opportunities for manoeuvring are sharply cut. Wheth¬ 
er the ruling circles like it or not, the implementation 
ot such measures objectively helps to strengthen the 
lorces favouring non-capitalist development. 

This, however does not mean that the institutions 
set up as a result of the reforms will automatically bar 
the way to capitalism. A bitter class and political Strug¬ 
s ’ 6 is developing around them, and in the course of the 

deddfd 6 ThP fr Ur t e °f { *u ,nst |. tutions themselves is being 
decided. The fruits of the nationalisation of the foreign 

companies, of the development of a national industry 

and ofX UP ™„ a Sta ‘a Sector in the national economy,’ 
and ot the small producers cooperatives—all can he 

turned to serve reaction should it succeed in capturing 

pohOcal power in the country. Lenin pointed to sich 

-i" ? and warned that what Will evolve in this 

case, will be “not a revolutionary-democratic sta e but 
a reactionary-bureaucratic one”. ' Ut 

fhA pea ^ ng °f reforms contributing to the maturing of 
the conditions for non-capitalist development we shoufd 
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like to call attention also to the following fact. The so¬ 
cial and economic conditions in which these reforms are 
being put through differ greatly from country to country. 
That is an important element, which definitely influences 
the prospects of a country’s switching to a non-capitalist 
road of development. Let us take Mali and the United 
Arab Republic as an example. 

In Mali the stratification of society along class lines 
is manifested very faintly. Feudalism was not deeply 
rooted in that country. Capitalist relations, too, are in 
a rudimentary state there, and they have no important 
base for development. The local bourgeoisie does no 
exist as a fully shaped class; it is represented by a small 
section of middle traders and employers. The peasantry, 
making up the bulk of the population, are in the com¬ 
munal-tribal stage and are therefore not infected with 
private-ownership sentiments. All of which facilitates car¬ 
rying out social and economic reforms of a non-capitai- 
ist character. With the correlation of forces in the world 
now in favour of socialism and the socialist system s 
growing influence on the course of world history. Ja- 
vourable possibilities have opened up for the Mali people 
not to let the country take the capitalist road o develop¬ 
ment, but to avoid it and ensure the victory of the na¬ 
tional-democratic state. . ril .|, ir p ic 

In the United Arab Republic the social structure is 

different, and the Egyptian peoples pathi o national 
liberation revolution is complicated and tortuous. Class 

differentiation in that country is consld ^" by "“ty 
marked, and all the principal classes of capdahst soaety 
are developed there to one or another' degree. Belore_ h 

July 1952 revolution imperialism and . D0 it- 

feudal class-ruled the country ec,anom ca ly an,i pojij 
ically. In the process of the natwna'-liberation ev ^ 
tion important changes took place in the *‘ ortance 

of the population; the feudal class ,ost , jti D0We r. 
aLd was deprived of 

And rushing into the P e< r u, ‘ , 0 j e in the country's 
by it was the bourgeoisie, whose role in me , 

economy and politics kept ris,n S f Egypt’s big capi- 
lowing the revolution. The position oi Egyp * 8 ^ 
talists kept growing stronger at an extraordinarily 

rat As it gained strength, the bourgeoisie kept putting 
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itself forward, announcing i>ts aims and aspirations. It 
more and more laid claim to playing the leading role 
in the country, and sought to subordinate the country’s 
economic development to its selfish class interests. The 
activity of the bourgeoisie adversely affected the country’s 
economic condition; it resisted measures to improve the 
economy and sabotaged industrialisation and agrarian 
reforms, and it boosted speculation, which undermined 
the country’s finances. The tactics employed by the bour¬ 
geoisie came into sharp conflict with the position of the 
working class and with that of the ruling circles as well. 
It was in that situation that the July 1961 reforms were 
carried out. 


Without stopping to analyse these reforms and other 
important measures of the UAR government which fol¬ 
lowed, we consider it necessary to underscore that in 
the process of carrying them out a serious blow was dealt 
at the big and partly the middle bourgeoisie. But the so- 
tf n< ? econom ic reforms did not, of course, undermine 
the basis for the rise and development of capitalism. 

Other examples could be cited to show what throes 
and contradictions the anti-capitalist trend has to go 

n**?- t( ? into bein 2 in y° un g national states. 

But this shou d not hide the fact that in the countries 
which have liberated themselves the people increasingly 
understand the decisive importance for their destiny of 

C ^° 1Ce °J the road for their social and eco- 
nomic development. 


The obvious contradictions in the conceptions of 
socialism of a national type" and the social and eco- 

tr° a ^f meaSU i res ac , c °n»Panying them derive from the con- 
tradictory nature of the classes and social groups holding 

P°Z: m T St 0f the . y o “ng sovereign state " g 

nf fh« ere t* he P°^ er is in the hands of representatives 
of ,. tb f national bourgeoisie, their theory and practical 
activity fully reflect the duality of that class MaS lit 

oT hTrotofTi^t 3 ts'c p, on 

liberation 6 r°e™teion 0 b ° Urge ° ISie in the develo P in g 

w JL mre co T pl . ica ‘ ed and tcss explored problem arises 
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professionals, army circles and officialdom. In some 
countries (particularly in Africa south of the Sahara), 
where the local bourgeoisie has not developed to the 
point of constituting a definite class and the proletariat 
has not yet become fully shaped, it was exactly this type 
of social forces that were brought to power by the tide 
of the national-liberation revolutions. 

In a number of countries the leading political cir¬ 
cles, which in the main stem from the native intelligent¬ 
sia, may express either the interests of the broad mass 
of the small urban and rural producers, or ignore them, 
in which case they rest on imperialist support from with¬ 
out and to some extent on an alliance with the local 


feudal and tribal top crust. 

As the national-liberation revolution in Africa spreads 
wider, the political leaders holding power will be increas¬ 
ingly compelled to choose the one or the other. The pro¬ 
cesses of social transformations observed in one group 
of African countries show, in our opinion, that their 
national leaders are very vigorously putting through 
measures which, in the final analysis, are dictated precise¬ 
ly by the interests of the petty bourgeoisie and the work¬ 
ing masses. A good illustration is the nationalisation o 

the possessions of big foreign proprietors, wlthdl ' awa 
from imperialist currency zones, the establishment oi 

strict control over foreign trade right up to the institu¬ 
tion of a state monopoly in that field, the introduction 

state control over home trade, and so on. 

In another group of countries, where the forces ho d 

ing power come from a similar social stratum, the P^ 
ent-day colonialists have managed to pursue a policy 

designed to divorce the ™ lin g cir f les ' ro ™ P f , P he 
and to counterpose them to the broad masses 


^ The key to these phenomena is, in our view, to be 

it and the working masses intermediate groups 

dictoriness and inconsistency of the intermeoiaie g 
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grow out of their in-between status, their inherent in¬ 
ner antagonism, which makes them identify their inter¬ 
ests now with the interests of the exploiting classes 
and now with those of the working classes. 

As we know, the intermediate social groups generate 
the most diverse ideological and political currents. His¬ 
tory shows that it was from their ranks that monopoly 
capital recruited forces for the fascist falanges and le¬ 
gions, and anarchism of every stripe owes its existence 
to them. They are also the “social soil” of utopian social¬ 
ism and a number of other forms of ideological protest 
against oppression by big capital. And, finally, in a cer¬ 
tain political situation they make up the detachments of 
revolutionary democracy. 

The intermediate strata in the young sovereign states 
are more diffuse and amorphous than those in the 
capitalist countries. In the former they unite in their 
ranks the most diverse groups of the population, from 
small traders in the disintegrating tribes and the com¬ 
munes to members of the free professions with diplomas 
from Cambridge or the Sorbonne. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that rising to the surface of political life from 
among their ranks are both fierce fighters against impe¬ 
rialism and advocates of collaboration with it. 

The radically-minded segment of the intermediate stra¬ 
ta comprises a special detachment of the national-revo¬ 
lutionary forces, and this group may properly be called 
revolutionary democrats, whose role in the public life 

ot the less developed countries keeps growing all the 
time. 


Revolutionary democrats display their revolutionary 
character in resolute struggle against the heritage of 
colonialism, the present forms of imperialist bondage feu¬ 
dal and other privileges in society. They show their dem¬ 
ocratism in that their principal social and economic 
measures meet the pressing requirements of the mass of 
the population, the majority of the nation. 

In speaking of one of the revolutionary-democratic 
t ? r ° u P. s . ( the Russian “Trudoviks”), Lenin pointed out 
the wide range of their political vacillations, the general 

° KM-f ?.? ders L tanding of their political demands, 
their inability to shake off the influence of the liberal 
bourgeois and bourgeois views in all of their activity”. 
- t the same time he pointed out the important role they 
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played in the Russian revolution at a certain stage of its 
development. Here is what Lenin said about the “Tru- 
doviks”’ appearance on Russia’s political scene: “The 
revolutionary democracy has become richer by a new 
organisation, which, of course, harbours no few illusions 
characteristic of the small producer, but in the particular 
revolution undoubtedly expresses the tendency of a ruth¬ 
less and mass struggle against the asiatic autocracy and 
landed proprietorship coupled with serfdom.” 

It goes without saying that Lenin’s characterisation ol 
the Russian revolutionary democracy cannot be mechan¬ 
ically applied to the radical and progressive national 
forces of the contemporary “third world ’. But tnese quo¬ 
tations from Lenin, in our opinion, furnish the methodo¬ 
logical basis for analysing the role of certain m ter me¬ 
diate social groups in the national-liberation movement 

As the revolution extends and the contradictions be¬ 
tween the forces of reaction and progress grow sharper 
the social complexion of the national revolutionary forces 
may undergo considerable changes. It is not to be ruled 
out that under certain conditions individual leaders or 
even social groups may defect. It is possible that the 
places will be taken by other representatives of he mid 
die strata, but what is more likely is that the ranks 
the national revolutionary forces will be strengthened b\ 
revohjtionarydemocrats. In the countries where nationa 
bourgeoisie is extremely weak or .s non-extent sue* 

SfflTtiS fin a 1 C a nTl y si s,°r e flee t‘h e ^ex t e n t of political 

“oca. Lda, 

rea The n Iraqi revolution is, in our view, a good i|'-tra- 

tlon fowsuch oh-ge^occunThe^antMrnpen P, 

sistent and vigorous ^.^P^ en ^ ou | d undoubtedly have 

ar rrsisu? .r«»rss 
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first went only halfway and later was one of outright 
compromise, resulted in the dwindling of the political 
initiative of the masses and the cessation of the active 
struggle against feudalism and imperialist reaction. Un¬ 
der those conditions the representatives of intermediate 
social groups, who at first participated in the revolution, 
either withdrew from the political struggle or went over 
to the camp of the anti-democratic forces. The February 
1963 coup dealt a knock-out blow to the revolutionary 
democracy’s positions in the political life of Iraq. Anti¬ 
communist hysteria, terrorism, persecution of the staunch 
patriots and democrats—that was the finale brought 
about by the wavering: and inconsistent policy of the 
petty-bourgeois revolutionary democracy, which was 
unable to rally the broad masses to develop the national 
revolution. 

In offering this illustration we do not want to say 
that it is typical of the young national states. On the 
contrary, we believe that under present conditions the 
revolutionary democracy is capable of playing a major 
progressive role in many of the countries which have 
liberated themselves. In examining the place the revolu¬ 
tionary democracy occupies in the contemporary nation¬ 
al-liberation movement we must never forget its petty- 

bourgeois nature, its bourgeois illusions, and its politi¬ 
cal instability. r 


In speaking of possible perspectives of political and 
social and economic development of countries in which 
representatives of the intermediate social strata hold 
power it is necessary, in our opinion, to avoid identify¬ 
ing the conceptions and slogans put forward there with 
the measures actually being put into effect. 

Even when individual leaders enjoy immense oersonal 
power ,t would be a mistake to forget that fn the final 
analyse the policy pursued by those leaders has a cer¬ 
tain social content which alone can serve as a criterion 
for judging their theories and practical work. The radical 
left forces, and especially their revolutionary democratic 
sections, acting under the banner of "socialist” doctrines 
put forward a good many slogans which have nothing 
in common with scientific socialism. In concrete condf 

s,o n s Play n ° ^^' Progressive 

, inasmuch as they set the popular masses in motion 
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and stir up the forces which fill the life of the emancipat¬ 
ed countries with revolutionary content. 

Active participation of the masses in political life is an 
indispensable condition for social and economic progress 
in the developing countries. A real shift to a non-capi¬ 
talist road can be made only through subordinating all 
the new forms and institutions of social and economic 
life to the interests of the popular masses. The national- 
liberation revolution will not accord with the fundament¬ 
al interests of the people if it is limited to measures put 
through by the top crust and becomes the affair of an 
exclusive group oi leaders. And from this follows the 
need of unfettering the masses’ initiative, which alone 
can hinder the attempts of international and internal 
reaction to halt the development of the national-libera¬ 
tion revolution. 


As we have stated earlier, the forces of the revolution¬ 
ary democracy, by their slogans, and even more by 
their actions, objectively help to rally broad sections of 
the population to vigorous political activity. But, while 
recognising that the representatives of the revolutionary 
democracy have been playing an important progressive 
role in this respect, we cannot help seeing that some ele¬ 
ments of their policy are dictated by purely bourgeois 
views and accordingly in practice serve ends that have 
nothing in common with the tasks of the national-libera¬ 
tion revolution and the anti-imperialist struggle. An un¬ 
failing component of the “socialist doctrines proclaimed 
in the young sovereign states is their marked national 
colouring, the stress on their national specificity ibis 
is an expression of nationalism, which the radical forces 
as a whole share with the local bourgeoisie. In linei with 
this typically bourgeois position, the leaders of the deve - 
oping countries often oppose “own’, “special , or 
tinctive” socialism to Marxist-Leninist socialism. In .this 
respect, all the differences between the varmus socialism 

of a national type" doctrines come to in most “?^ 
the degree of belligerency with which they reject Marx 
ism alleging that it is an unacceptable theory for devd 
oping countries. The nationalistic ideology of . . 

road”— 

ism-thus contains progressive elements untieap ) 
as well as reactionary (anti-communist). This sho\ 
the influence of the bourgeoisie, which nurtures nation 
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ism, and the contradictoriness of this form of political 
philosophy itself. From this also stems the duality, con¬ 
tradictoriness and inconsistency in ideology and policy 
of the revolutionary democracy weighted down by the 
burden of bourgeois illusions. 

Anti-communism has for several decades been used 


as a weapon by the imperialists and colonialists. Under 
the conditions of a disintegrating colonial system this 
weapon has become especially important for imperialism. 
Under the guise of anti-communism the imperialist powers 
have succeeded in enmeshing a number of countries 
which have liberated themselves in a net of commitments 
tinder military-political blocs, unequal bilateral pacts, 
forcing on them military bases and military advisers. 
Today, when the key question facing the young states 
is what road to take for their further development, the 
imperialists have staked on anti-communism as the chief 
doctrine for hindering them from entering the road of 
non-capitalist development. 

Hence, to take an anti-communist stand in theory and 
at the same time to proclaim socialism as their goal, 
as has been done by some leaders of the “third world’’ 
is to fall into insoluble contradictions, and to weaken 
their positions before the ideological onslaught of impe¬ 
rialism. Even more dangerous is the policy of anti-com¬ 
munism expressed in persecution of the democrats, of 
repressions against the most consistent fighters for na¬ 
tional progress and socialism. 

The tribute paid by some national leaders of the 
emanapated countries to anti-communism is, essentially, 
an ldeologKra! and political tribute to home and inter¬ 
national reaction. The banning of communist parties in 
a number of Arab countries, the massacring of commu" 

Cnmm 1 .? • a ? d th f e T arrests of prominent leaders of the 

? 3rty ° f India cannot but arouse alarm and 

thS ts among all democrats, all sincere people 
\\ ho hold dear the cause of national liberation of the 
peoples oppressed by imperialism. he 

nafi rt n r f 1Sm j- c J eardy . sees the specific features of the 
national conditions in each country. It proposes no uni- 

versal solutions that would be equally suitable in anv 

nffh 6 S M Uat - i °. n I arising in «* y ou ng sovereign 'state/ 

‘ 15 ‘ h . Marxist-Leninist outlook, howiver, that furnishes 
the scent,tic theoretical foundation on which caT be 
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built up the only correct analysis of the processes and 
problems characteristic of the present stage of the nation¬ 
al-liberation movement. To shut oneself off from Marxism, 
from scientific socialism, behind the barriers of "na¬ 
tional specificity”, to debar the bearers of this great 
teaching—the communists—from participating in public 
life, means to sap the strength of the national-libera¬ 
tion movement, and to make it easier for the imperialists 
to attack the gains of the revolution. 



THE WORKING CLASS AND THE 
NATIONAL-LIBERATION REVOLUTIONS 


The world is experiencing a period of stormy national- 
liberation revolutions. Young sovereign states have been 
emerging in place of the former colonies and semi-colo¬ 
nies, whose peoples have entered a new period of de¬ 
velopment. They have arisen as the creators of a new 
hie and as active participants in international politics 

Jherein lies the essence of one of the most important 

of im • ? f tod « y r th ® downfal1 of the colonial system 
, Lr P m r -ii* ISm ' Col . onia, ; sm ’ s last hour is striking: about 
• h - on Pf°P *u who inhabit 56.2 per cent of the 
- d ^ y su !, fac . e have broken loose from its fetters 

cent of 1 th < L eP * e J ld -* nt S0V f er A ei ? n states occupy about 97 per 
w-i th ^ erntor y of Asia and 75 per cent of Africa’s 

and’ ?7’n° n y S ™ e ™ per c p nt of the world’s territory 

direct ’ rnV ^ t °/ u be f ar * b s population are under the 

state ° f r he co J onialists * Over 50 independent 

states have been formed in the one-time colonies and 

semi-co^nies. Of the 111 members of the United Nations 
What are tf 316 Asi ?" and African countries 

the national l^i p r 0spects for t ? e further development of 
me national-liberation movements of the oeoDles nf thp 

colonial, dependent, and liberated countries? P What m 
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the possibilities and prerequisites for the development of 
the anti-colonial, anti-imperialist movements into anti¬ 
capitalist revolutions? What main factors influence the 
deepening of the national-liberation movements? What 
social forces now determine the basic trend of the po¬ 
litical and socio-economic development of the Afro-Asian 
states? 


A most important prerequisite for the national libera¬ 
tion and national renascence of the peoples formerly 
oppressed by imperialism is the formation and continued 
strengthening of the world socialist system. This clear 
and indisputable thesis hardly requires new proof. The 
numerous facts of our present life once more confirm 
that international socialism, and especially the world 
socialist system, is one of the chief factors contribut¬ 
ing to the growth and successes of the national-libera¬ 
tion movement. It is much more difficult to give a correct 
analysis of the inner processes that influence the rise or 
decline of the national-liberation struggle of the masses 
in one or another country of Asia and Africa. 

When considering the internal socio-economic and 
political prerequisites for the national-liberation revolu¬ 
tions in the present stage, the study of the changes in 
the correlation of class and political forces, the role 
and participation of individual classes, parties and groups 
in Ihe struggle, and the degree of political maturity ot 
the working masses, acquire primarv significance. In this 
connection it is pertinent to recall Lenin’s words to the 
effect that “science demands, first, that we take: into 
account the groups, parties, classes, masses, that function 

within the given country...” 

Of late the idea has been expressed that in some 

countries the anti-colonial revolution can develop into 

an anti-capitalist revolution under the leadership of ne 

social forces-the progressive intehigentsia tie re o 

tionary” or “national democrats . Such an inteI £ rela 

of the problem of the national-liberation revolutions can 

not but evoke objection In the first JP'-ce. w.tn 
such an approach the present state of and the prospeci 
for the national-liberation revolutions are regarded ap t 

from the mutual relations of the dasses. apart rom he 

class nature! of the power and s «‘‘f- jTcisive 

class struggle which, in the final count, exer s < 
influence on how, where, and when the leaders of one or 
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another state of Asia and Africa will turn the helm. 
Secondly, the role of the other social strata and classes, 
especially the young working class, which is a most im¬ 
portant political force in the national-liberation revolu¬ 
tion, is not taken into consideration. This merits more de¬ 
tailed study. 

As is known, during the past several decades not 
only important political changes, but also profound so¬ 
cial changes have taken place in the colonial world. In 
most of the countries of Asia and Africa there have now 
been formed or there are being formed two basic classes 
of bourgeois society: the proletariat and the local na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie. The question of how far the pro¬ 
cess of the formation of the proletariat and the bour¬ 
geoisie has gone in one or another country is disputable. 
What is indisputable, however, is that in such countries 
as India, Pakistan, the United Arab Republic, Turkey 
and the Republic of South Africa, this process has pro¬ 
ceeded much more rapidly and clearly than, say in 
Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, the Sudan, Tunisia, Algeria 
Morocco, and especially in the countries of tropical 
Alrica (Ghana, Nigeria, Senegal, and some others). 

The differences in the pace of growth of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie and the proletariat were determined by the specific 
features of the socio-economic, political and national-his¬ 
torical conditions under which the development of capital¬ 
ism took place, and also by the specific features of the 
mpermlist exploitation of one or another country. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the chief tendency of socio-economic develop- 

” e " t , ln of the Asian and African countries in the 
past decade has consisted in the growth of national cani 

3 w d the ., fo . rmation ‘he basic classes of bourgeois 
n?c^ty’ • Nevertheless, it seems to us that the overthrow 

■1 domina ‘ ion and the advent to power 

teifhor*- U he young states ’ of the national bourgeoisie 
(either in the person of the petty-bourgeois intelligent 

■a or the petty and middle trade" bourfeo sie whiclr in 
fei^ aC aVt areS the power with ‘he landowners and 

}^ daI ords ) have undoubtedly created the prerequisites 
In he m n C f le f 3 ^ d devel °P™nt of capitalism 1 ? q tGS 
.J n , most . of the countries of tropical Africa there u 

fs^rowimr‘r d nf^ r * a ^ bourgeoisie. But capitalist enterprise 
is growing rather rapidly in them “from helm*/” L 

culture where strata 'of Jetty and mZVgroV and* in 
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some places, big capitalist farmers are Africans, and in 
the timber industry, trade, and in municipal housing con¬ 
struction. Furthermore, in many African countries a bour¬ 
geoisie is growing up, which Rene Dumont, in his book 
L’Afrique noire est mal partie (Black Africa Has Started 
Off Badly) calls bourgeoisie “of a new type” or the 
“bourgeoisie of the officials”. In Senegal, for instance, 
its representatives are members of the government, dep¬ 
uties, and the higher functionaries; in the overwhelming 
number of cases, they emanate from the feudal families 


that have become bourgeois. 

The proletariat of Asia and Africa has considerably 
grown in the past several decades. For instance, the 
total size of the working class in India (not including 
the agricultural workers) has increased from 4—5 mil¬ 
lion workers on the eve of World War II, to 7—8 mil¬ 
lion in 1960. In Indonesia, in the past three decades the 
number of industrial workers alone increased more than 
twofold, from 240,000 to 500,000 and the total number 
of wage workers, including those employed in agricul¬ 
ture, amounted to 6—7 million in 1962. In Ceylon, in 
the 12 years from 1948 to 1959 the size of the working 
class increased almost twofold, numbering over 128,U(J 
workers in 1959. In 1937 the United Arab Republic (Eg\p ) 
had 274,000 wage workers engaged in various branches 
of industry, in 1947 their number was 367,000 or 578,000 
including the workers employed in repair enterprises on 
repair work. According to the Egyptian press, in 19bl 
the United Arab Republic had 596,000 workers in it 


processing industry alone. 

In the post-war years the population has been i rapii y 
becoming proletariat in those countries of Asia and 
Africa where onlv recently a natural economy and p e 
capitalist production relations still dominated. Fo 
stance the development of the oil industry in Saudi 
Arabia. Kuwait. Bahrein. Iraq, Qatar, and Aden has led 

to the emergence of a considerable arm > ° 0 . 150 000 

in these count, ies. Today there are from ' 4 °.’ 0 a 00 pranks 

r, k he S workers in the. African countnes .soutt, oMta 
RepubMc a ?n llVZre were 522.500 wage workers 
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na—63,800 and 350,000; in Nigeria—227,000 and 700,000; 
in Southern Rhodesia—107,500 and 700,000; in Northern 
Rhodesia—152,200 and 268,000; in Kenya—172,800 and 
560,900. According to approximate calculations, the total 
number of wage workers in Africa in 1962 was approxi¬ 
mately 15 million (6—7 per cent of the population). The 
total number of wage workers and employees in Asia 

and Africa in 1962 amounted to almost 100 million 
people. 

The rise and growth of the working class in the coun¬ 
tries of Asia and Africa exerted a great effect on the 
development of the national-liberation movement in the 
very first stage of the general crisis of capitalism. This 
influence was then and is now determined first of all by 
the place of the proletariat in economic and political 
hie and by its ties with the masses of working people, 
ihe strength of the proletariat in any capitalist country 
is incomparably greater than the percentage of the pro¬ 
letariat in the total number of the population. This is 
so because the proletariat economically dominates over 
the centre and nerve of the entire economic system of 
capitalism, and also because, the proletariat, economically 
and politically, expresses the real interests of the over¬ 
whelming majority of the working people under capi- 


Lenin who paid much attention to the struggle of 
he peoples of the East who were oppressed by imperial- 

coTnn£ m ? 0 w he c f °^ lusion that the proletariat of the 
“? n ‘f c s - ln of ,ts youth, was called upon to play 

thp de r c - e r ° e V 1 he stru gg |e against imperialism and 
the reactionary forces within the country. He frequently 

pointed out that the historical prospects of the national- 

hv^mn 011 - p 0veme 5 t ° f the colonies that were oppressed 
y imperialism and o, the dependent countries to a tre- 

“us degree depend on the political activity of the 

r.r"?( 

thJ fit? ' l . lbera . tl0n movement, in wiping out all fSFms of 
Inrf in i ng < ? e P en, J ence of its countries on imperialism 
nd in ensuring the genuine national independence ?f 
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these countries. Thanks to the leadership of the working 
class, the national-liberation, anti-imperialist revolutions 
in these countries developed into socialist revolutions. 
These countries have entered upon the path of the con¬ 
struction of socialism. 

In those countries of Asia and Africa where, as a 
result of the insufficient organisation and consciousness 
of the working class, the liberation movement was head¬ 
ed by the national bourgeoisie, the national-democratic 
revolution remained unfinished. Matters ended with the 
formation of independent states in most of which the 
national bourgeoisie, or the national bourgeoisie in al¬ 
liance with the feudal-landowning elements, came to 
power. But even in the non-socialist countries of Asia 
and Africa, where the bourgeoisie proved to be at the 
head of the movement, it was the working class together 
with the peasant masses and the petty-bourgeois strata 
in the cities, that shouldered the chief burden of the 
struggle against imperialism and for national lib- 


""After political independence and state sovereignty 
were won in these countries of Asia and Africa, ne\v 
mutual relations between the individual classes and 
strata of society began to be established, when tn 
peoples struggle for their national independence and 
agamst the colonialists, all patriotic forces unite in one 

nat After the n colonialists have been driven out and the 
national tasks have been solved in the main, the peoples 
seek an answer to the special problems that are advanced 

of the liberated countries are ( sought t a 

spheres of action of class and political forces a . p 

ed and social contradictions and the Jla^ of 
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ening and bringing to an end the anti-imperialist, 
anti-Teudal revolution, and towards •effecting the chief 
tasks of social and economic revival—a radical solution 
of the agrarian problem (“the land to those who till 
it”), a fundamental improvement in the conditions 
of the working class and all working people, the democ- 
ratisation of the state apparatus and the system of ad¬ 
ministering the state. This affords the possibility, in the 
near future, of the national-democratic revolution devel¬ 
oping into an anti-capitalist revolution, and the reorgan¬ 
isation of society on socialist principles through a 
national democratic state. In most of the liberated coun¬ 
tries, the working class is the chief advocate of this 
policy. 

As numerous facts evidence, the working class of the 
sovereign states of Asia and Africa is the most con¬ 
sistent fighter in bringing the national-liberation revo¬ 
lution to an end and in championing the national in¬ 
terests and social progress. In this it is supported by 
the wide strata of the population. Thus there is a real 
possibility for a union of the workers with the peasantry 
and urban working people, the union which is called upon 
to become the nucleus of a wide national front. 

The selfless struggle of the working class against 

imperialism, and also the increase in its ranks and the 

heightening of its role in industry and agriculture help 

to strengthen proletarian influence on the economic and 

political life of most of the independent countries of 
Asia and Africa. 


The other trend in the national-liberation movement 
ot the independent countries of Asia and Africa reflects 
the striving to solve the socio-economic and political 
tasks of the national-democratic revolutions on the basis 
1 he establishment and consolidation of the capitalist 
system The chief advocate of this second trend is the 
national bourgeoisie no matter what strata represent it. 

nrnrppH^f 110 th J S , line is its incon sistency, which 

of the dS nat?o^, h6 h 3 - ature ^ nd political vacillation 
. iu u nal bour geoisie, and also the attempt to 

at° thP^ 6 baS1C c ? n J. rad,ctions of the developing economy 
nirf— e *P ense of the working masses and without the 

decrees a “fmm° h th *. themselves > b Y means of 

decrees from above . Life shows that the national bour¬ 
geoisie has never, not in a single country of Asia and 
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Africa, solved, for instance, such an important question 
of the revolution as the agrarian in the interests of the 
poorest peasantry. The chief slogan of the peasants: 

The land to those who till it” has thus remained un¬ 
realised. Matters ended in the greater or lesser limitation 
of large-scale land ownership. 

In our opinion, the struggle of these two lines or 
trends is now the determining factor in the further de¬ 
velopment of the national-liberation revolutions in the 
countries of Asia and Africa. At the same time, we can 
observe an intensification of the struggle for power 
among the individual groups within the bourgeoisie, in 
connection with which the representatives of the petty- 
bourgeois strata, including the petty-bourgeois intelli¬ 
gentsia, officials and officers, are getting the upper hand. 
They represent the widest strata of the numerous petty 
proprietors, petty and middle traders, who are closely 
connected with the home market. The strength of these 
representatives of the "new” bourgeoisie (“new” in the 
sense of their advent to power) lies in the fact that they 
are much closer to the people than those of the "old" 
bourgeoisie, which is connected with the landowning 
class and foreign capital. They are capable of fight¬ 
ing more resolutely against imperialism and the rem¬ 
nants of the Middle Ages, than the “old” bourgeoisie 


and the liberal landowners. 

However, the pettv-bourgeois nationalists primarily 
champion the class interests of the bourgeoisie and 
frequently, as was especially seen during the events in 
Iraq in the beginning of 1963, they come forth as an 
active force in the struggle against the working people 
and especially against the working class, against its 
participation in the management of the country. Lenin 5 
words, that .. very often, perhaps even in most cases 
the bourgeoisie of the oppressed countries, even 'hough 
it supports the national movements at the same time 
agreement with the imperialist bourgeo sie, that , 
together with it, fights against all re 'f° lut ‘°"^y "’°' as 
ments and revolutionary classes -apply ' 0 thc| O " 
oTpat a depree as to the middle and big bourgeoisie. 
grC ?n many of the liberated countries of Asia and Africa 
as the class struggle becomes sharper, the anti-popular 
tendencies in the policy of the national bourgemsie f com 
tinually increase. Furthermore, the agg 
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class struggle and the two basic tendencies in the na¬ 
tional-liberation movement—the proletarian, democratic, 
and the bourgeois, anti-democratic—is manifested in the 
various countries in different ways and unevenly. The 
scope of this struggle is directly dependent not only 
on the degree of sharpness of the social contradictions 
in one or another country of Asia and Africa, but also 
on the level of social and economic development, the 
extent of differentiation of the classes, the size and in¬ 
fluence of the working class, the existing political con¬ 
ditions and the policy of the ruling circles. 

In a number of Asian and African countries the lead¬ 
ers of the national bourgeoisie, alarmed at the growing 
dissatisfaction of the masses with the government policy 
and the influence of the Communist and Workers’ Par¬ 
ties, do not hesitate to establish authoritative military 
regimes of a “strong power’’. As a rule these regimes 
arise where there is a certain "balance” of forces: the 
working class is still insufficiently strong and organised 
to assume power and the ruling classes, too, are no longer 
able to rule the masses in the old way, to control them, 
and preserve their influence over them. Such, for in- 
^ . * , case in South Korea, South Vietnam, Iraq, 

byria, and elsewhere. A characteristic feature of the 
military regimes is their anti-democratic trend, the ter¬ 
ror used against the democratic organisations and es¬ 
pecially against the communists, as the most conscious 
and active part of the working class, the banning of the 
activity of democratic organisations, and the abolition 
°? the bourgeois-democratic freedoms. The reactionary 
circles that are in power there, and which suppress the 
revolutionary activity of the masses with the help of 

‘£ e e "j°y. the support of the imperialist circles of 
the USA, Britain, and other Western powers. We have 
evidence of this in the direct military support of the 
United States given to the puppet regimes in South 
at \ d South K °rea, and in the help rendered by 

hin! i , a " d D other 4 countries of the aggressive CENTO 
bloc to the Baasist regimes in Iraq and Syria. 

those countries of Africa where colonial regimes 
still exist, the struggle of the working class and of all 

Irfm W -? rkmg P e °P e for their vital interests becomes 
2 f lly a struggle against imperialism and for inde¬ 
pendence. The foreign imperialist bourgeoisie is the main 
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class enemy in these countries. Hence the class struggle 
here has a more strikingly pronounced anti-imperialist 
trend and it merges with the national movement for the 
liquidation of colonial regimes. 

The class struggle in some Asian and African coun¬ 
tries that are not bound by alliances with the imperialis¬ 
tic powers and that are fighting energetically for 
their economic independence, has its own specific fea¬ 
tures. A trait common to all of them is the active role 
of the state in economic development, which is expressed 
first of all in the extension of the state sector. All kinds 


of ideas about building a “society of the socialist model” 
or “national socialism” are becoming ever more wide¬ 
spread in these countries. Without doubt, the development 
of the state sector is a progressive phenomenon; but in 
certain cases the bourgeoisie uses this to conceal the 
opposition of the interests of labour and capital. It is 
also indisputable that the spreading of the socialist ideas 
is the result of the drawing power of scientific socialism, 
which has been strikingly realised in the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries. But in some cases these 


ideas by no means serve socialist aims. Some leaders 
of the national bourgeoisie, who primarily represent the 
broad petty-bourgeois strata of the city and countryside, 
try, with the help of socialist phraseology, to maintain 
their influence on the masses, to keep control over them, 
and to stifle and deaden the class struggle. In many 
respects they remind us of those petty-bourgeois demo¬ 
crats who have a feeling of aversion for the class strug¬ 
gle and dream of getting along without it, those who 
try to smooth things over and reconcile them, and at¬ 
tempt to dull the sharp edges. These representatives of 
the national bourgeoisie are not loath to take Irom 
Marxism all that is acceptable to the liberal bourgeoisie, 
including the struggle for reforms and the c ass struggle 
(without the dictatorship of the proletariat), including 
the “general” recognition of the “socialist ideals^ and 
the replacement of capitalism with a "new system . and 
to discard “only” the living soul of Marxism, only its 


revolutionary character. ... „ 

However, the practice of building “national socialism 

under the leadership of the bourgeoisie and with the 
former bourgeois state machine preserved cannot re¬ 
move the sharp social and economic contradictions that 
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exist in the above-mentioned countries. In the present 
political situation within the country, the working masses 
of these countries, headed by the working class, arc 
making wide use of such forms of struggle as appeals 
and petitions to the government with demands of an 
economic and political character, the sending of workers' 
delegations to it, and other methods. It is under the pres¬ 
sure of the masses “from below" that the governments 
are frequently forced to decree "from above" rather rad¬ 
ical (within the limits of the bourgeois state) reforms. 
Examples of such reforms are the nationalisation of 
foreign and domestic trade, banks, insurance companies, 
industrial enterprises of the private sector, the limitation 
of private ownership of land, broadening of the sphere 
of action of social security and labour legislation. 

These indisputably progressive changes which are 
conducted under the banner of the building of a socialist 
society on a ‘national basis” are intended to soften the 
sharpness of the social and economic contradictions and 
to weaken the class struggle. It is also possible that 
the economic difficulties and the aggravation of the 
social contradictions in these countries in one or an¬ 
other period may prompt the leaders of the national bour¬ 
geoisie to move even further to the left, to make urgent 
reforms and to satisfy the demands of the masses for, as 
facts show, not a single government or any political 
leader can long remain in power if they do not make 
concessions to the demands of the masses, demands for 
urgent reforms. If this is not done, they lose whatever 
fuPP° rt they have in the masses, become isolated and 
withdraw from the political scene. We have concrete 
confirmation of this in the fall of the Kassim govern- 

? 1963 3 ^ U ° tHe m,litary C0U P d ’ etat of February 

No matter how great the differences in the strength 

ars d o S i C n P th 0 f thG daS ? S * truggle and the proletariat, and 
also in the forms of its manifestation in the different 

Uss ba S t t l 0 P f , Asia and . Afr *ca, the intensification of the 

class battles in them is obvious. In the course of this 

thp U n g ^ f 3nd 10 j he clash betwe en the two basic lines 
the pro etanan, democratic, and the bourgeois nalion 

rnnHit’ * 16 masses r A eceive their political training and the 
onditions are created for decisive battles against cap¬ 
ital. For it is only through struggle that the exploited 

9 * 
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class is reared, only struggle does reveal to it the 
measure of its strength, broadens, its outlook, raises 
its abilities, clarifies its mind, and moulds its will. 

The development of the class struggle in the countries 
of Asia and Africa helps to deepen the national-lib¬ 
eration, revolutionary processes, and prepares the neces¬ 
sary political conditions for the struggle of the masses 
for the non-capitalist path of development. This struggle 
will inevitably become tenser as the masses of the work¬ 
ing people become convinced, through their own experi¬ 
ence, that capitalism is the path of the people’s suffer¬ 
ings even under conditions when the progressive pos¬ 
sibilities of some strata of the national bourgeoisie have 


not as yet been exhausted. 

Real prerequisites for the growth of the revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat and its influence in polit¬ 
ical life are now appearing in many countries of Asia 
and Africa. As economic reconstruction takes place in 
almost all the countries the ranks of the proletariat grow 
continually, the number of experienced proletarians in¬ 
creases, the workers become more organised, their polit¬ 
ical and class self-consciousness rises, and new Com¬ 
munist and Workers’ Parties emerge. And it is not only 
the class struggle within the country, but a so the fur¬ 
ther strengthening of the international workers move¬ 
ment, of the might of the socialist camp and the spread¬ 
ing of the ideas of socialism that exert an ever growing 

influence on these processes. ... i; K . ra ti nn 

The successful development of the national-liberation 

movements, their development from anti-colonial anti- 
imperialist revolutions into anti-capitalist, socialist revo 
lutions will depend on the working class onei o the 
chief and decisive forces in the struggle or the norcapi^ 
talist path of development of the countries of Asi 


Africa. 


SOCIALIST DOCTRINES OF THE 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: 
THEIR FORMS AND SOCIAL CONTENT 


Metamorphoses of Words and Life’s Contradictions 


There are drastic metamorphoses in the history of 
words, just as in the history of societies. Not so long 
ago outside the socialist states the term “socialism” was 
used by the ruling circles as an abusive epithet. Today 
however, at least in the official political lexicon of the 
third world , there is probably no more popular word. 
Ihe most diverse parties and groups begin and end their 
programmes with it. Selfless fighters for social progress 

u n a ai mCere P r °P° nents of socialism and also reactionary 
leaders use this word to justify their policy. Y 

e " tire activity of our state is directed at one 

to LriJr 6 acc , ele . rated advance of Algeria on the road 

independent 1- AlgerU. 3 ^ Be " a ' President of 

st2 e W ed A f° b * e P ub [ ic is a democratic socialist 

Declaration T'ClepubUe'^ ' ° f the C ° nstituti ° nal 

laJlu e <* eVOlU l i0 T y , Councl1 ^ fully resolved stead¬ 
fastly to march, together with the people of the Union 


from* fow 3nd elsewhere in this article all quotations 
from foreign sources are retranslated from the Russian. 
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of Burma, to the socialist goal— the Revolutionary Coun¬ 
cil of Burma stated in its political declaration. 

Nkrumahism, based on scientific socialism, is an all- 
embracing doctrine —so reads Paragraph 20 of the Pro¬ 
gramme of the Convention People’s Party of Ghana. 

A final and irrevocable choice in favour of socialism 
was made by the 6th Congress of the Sudanese Union, 
the ruling party of Mali. 

For Indonesia the epoch of imperialism has already 
passed, and Indonesia’s glorious future lies not in mori¬ 
bund capitalism but in socialism —so declared Dr. Su¬ 
karno. 

We do not intend to march the communist way, but 
we have firmly resolved ... to achieve socialism —such 
is the prospect outlined for India by the late Jawaharlal 


Nehru. , ... 

The main features of the party s policy are socialism 

and progressive reforms— it is declared in the programme 
of the Tanganyika African National Union. 

Only socialism can solve the problems confronting 
us— says Leopold Sedar Senghor, President of Senegal. 

Socialist planning and industrialisation are recognised 
a major requisite for economic development— so is social¬ 
ist terminology juggled in the declaration of the 6tl 

All-Arab Conference of the Baath Party. 

Leading circles of Tunisia, Cambodia and many other 

developing® countries, have proclaimed themselves sup- 

f) ° r And so the C militant headquarters of the Algerian rev¬ 
olution the National Liberation Front, and the leaders 
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and enter into sharp conflicts on huge territories of the 
former colonial periphery. 

This entire conglomerate of socialist doctrines has 
perhaps only two common stable features—they originate 
in the developing countries and, wittingly or unwit¬ 
tingly, recognise the colossal popularity of the world 
socialist system. It is difficult to assess the exact scope 
of the impact exerted by scientific socialism and its 
ideology, so great and multifaceted it is. Here is one 
characteristic exampie. Today one is no longer surprised 
when leaders of radical parties who do not consider them¬ 
selves Marxists begin to talk the language of AAarxism, 
exactly reproducing important propositions of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy and political economy. In one of the 
documents of the Revolutionary Council of Burma which 
expounds its philosophical and economic views we find 
an interpretation of the law of the unity and struggle 
of opposites, the passage of quantity into quality and the 
class struggle, the correlation of revolutionary and evo¬ 
lutionary moments in society’s development which is very 
close to that given by our economists and philosophers. 
“We must not conceal social antagonistic contradictions 
but look for ways and means of resolving them,” it is 
stated in this document. “Looking back we see that 
people have experienced various types and forms of social 
antagonistic contradictions, especially class contradic- 
tmns... In the epoch of capitalism the means of pro¬ 
duction legally are in the hands of the capitalist class 
solely on the strength of bourgeois laws, while the class 
which has no capital whatsoever, except its hands, that 
is, the working class, is subjected to exploitation. In¬ 
cessant class struggle between the capitalists and the 
workers is the main feature of the capitalist system... 
rrom th |s it follows that the history of people is not 
only the history of states, nations, wars and individuals, 
but also the history of the class struggle.” 

rhe influence of socialism, however, is not limited 
to the penetration of its ideals among the radical strata 
ot society in the young national states. It often assumes 
the most unexpected forms. One of them, as shown by 
the enumeration of parties, persons and groups proclaim- 

to g exnfn?t T as the . ir a™, is the attempt of reactionaries 
to exploit the popularity of socialism, to utilise socialist 

phraseology as a kind of camouflage for disguising 
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their reactionary views and actions. 

The extremist right wing of the Baath Party, the pra¬ 
etorian guard of reaction in the Middle East, stated in 
its programmatic document that socialism “is a neces¬ 
sity engendered by the very essence of Arab national¬ 
ism”. In the declaration of the 6th All-Arab conference 


quoted earlier, the Baath leadership calls for constant 
struggle against imperialism, speaks of the need to take 
a stand as regards international socialism and orates 
about people’s democracy and “ties of friendship” with 
the socialist countries. The leaders of reaction under¬ 
stand that they cannot openly fight under their own 
banner because they will at once lose the remnants of 
their social support among part of the petty and middle 
bourgeoisie, army officers and some strata of the intel¬ 
ligentsia and the working people whom they still keep 
by demagogic methods, including high-sounding phrases 

about socialism. . 

Whatever national socialist doctrine we take, it inva¬ 
riably bears the imprint of the basic contradiction of our 
epoch, the struggle between socialism and capitalism. 
At the same time each one of them is original in its own 
way and it can easily be differentiated from the socialist 
theories which have arisen in developed capitalist states. 
But the common features end at this point and the spe¬ 
cific features in the nature and forms of socialism ol a 


national type begin. , 

What criterion is to be applied to the great diversity 

of concepts of socialism in the developing countries. 

What feature is to be taken as a basis for their clas 

sification and grouping? Perhaps a comparative analysis 
of the socialist doctrines themselves? But as we have 
just learned, almost identical words conceal d fterent 
deeds A pseudo-socialist slogan conceals a reactionary 
policy directed against the people, while a genuinely 
democratic programme is often expressed in a hazy and 
Sous way. Perhaps proximity of economic level «d 

similarity in the degree of development of the <das t 
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African-Malagasy Union. But here too there is a great 
divergence between the social lines of development of 
Mali and Ghana, on the one hand, and a number of. 
states allied in the African-Malagasy Union, on the other. 

The best criterion for analysing the socialist doctrines 
of a national type is the class nature of power in the 
given young stale, although even this criterion is vul¬ 
nerable. But it better than other makes it possible to 
discern behind the outward trappings of a socialist 
doctrine its social essence and to determine in whose in¬ 
terests and in what direction a reform is being effected. 
This criterion is also helpful in understanding the main 
reasons for sharp turns in the social policy of some 
young national states. 

Three classes mainly stand now at the helm in most 
developing countries: 1) feudals who often allow the 
national bourgeoisie to take part in the government; 
2) the national bourgeoisie, which, for its part, often 
enters into a coalition either with the landowners or 
radical petty-bourgeois elements; 3) intermediate strata 
which include the peasantry, urban petty bourgeoisie, 
and men of free professions. 


State Capitalism in the Toga of Socialism 


There is no great difficulty in analysing the class 
designation of official socialist doctrines in countries 
where feudal elements and landowners dominate (singly 

°t * s more often, in bloc with the bourgeoisie, 

chiefly the compradores or merchants) or a special 
bureaucratic elite which is half feudal and half tribal 

» • r Vix i cas ® with the ri e ht wing of the Baath, the 
socialist theories” in these countries are a peculiar form 

°i social hypnosis, a way of glossing over the real nature 
of the regime and its ties with imperialism. At best, 
they are a specific ideological form of encouraging res¬ 
tricted capitalist development combined with a preser¬ 
vation of semi-feudal relations. V 

ppinion, it is also not very difficult to assess 

°;ImL a S i? C1 ?u Sm ! n countries Iik e India where power is 
wielded by the national bourgeoisie which is fully shaped 

as a class and long ago defined its main aims. Here 
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official socialism is represented chiefly by the theory 
of the so-called “third way of development”. “We do not 
believe that only two ways—capitalism and socialism— 
exist in the world,” so stated Abul Kalam Asad, a pro¬ 
minent leader of the Indian National Congress. “We say 
there must be a third, additional way; that is why we 
have consciously chosen the formula, a ‘society of the 
socialist pattern’!” 


In practice the building of a “society of the socialist 
pattern” takes the form of a struggle for an independent 
capitalist state with a strong state sector and elements 
of democratic planning in the economy. National social¬ 
ism in countries like India contains a number of anti¬ 
imperialist features and it reflects the desire of the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie to utilise separate aspects of the eco¬ 
nomic experience of the socialist states, chiefly for rein¬ 
forcing state tendencies in their economy and strengthen¬ 
ing its own positions in the struggle against foreign 
capital. 


The theory and practice of state capitalism which 
assumes the form of a “society of the socialist pattern ’ 
are extremely inconsistent. They constantly are, as it 
were, between two presses, experiencing the growing 
pressure of the reactionary forces, on the one hand, and 
greater pressure of the proletariat and all working 
people, on the other. The national bourgeoisie is striving 
for economic independence and, in view of this, inevitably 
comes into conflict with internal and foreign reaction; at 
the same time it is making serious concessions not only 
to the national but also to the foreign monopolies. 

In the ideological sphere, the theoreticians of “a 
society of the socialist pattern” frequently succumb to 
anti-communist hysteria and are under strong 
of the West European and North American variants ol 
the theory of “democratic socialism”. They regard so¬ 
cialism as a single stream which has swept not only 

the socialist and less developed countries, but also the 

capitalist states. At times, they even stress that the young 
national states have fallen behind the fading capita^ 
countries “in the level of socialist development . vve 
are less of a socialist country than some of the biggest 

capitalist countries," Jawaharlal Nehru sa ! d ,? n 
his speeches. “We are not even near socialism. 
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The 18th Century, the 20th Century 

Eclecticism and vagueness of a number of socialist 
doctrines increase as the contours of the class content 
of state power become more indefinite. In countries 
where power is shared by the national bourgeoisie and 
intermediate strata, especially when there is a relative 
equilibrium between them, the official socialist doctrines 
reflect the influence of the most diverse ideological trends. 
Each class, stratum or social group is looking for the 
most adequate form of ideological expression, borrowing 
ideas, proof and arguments from sources closest to their 
present-day political sentiments. The range of such sources 
is extremely wide—from 18th—century bourgeois philo¬ 
sophers to Islam and Buddhism. 

The emancipatory ideas of bourgeois enlighteners and 
revolutionaries, for example, have become widespread in 
a number of developing countries. We want to note 
that while stressing the decline in the prestige of the bour¬ 
geois world outlook we must not speak about the bour¬ 
geoisie and its ideas in general, without differentiating 
between contemporary and early capitalism. The ideals 
of early capitalism, capitalism of the Great French and 
American revolutions which inspired masses to rise up 
against feudalism, colonial oppression, big landowner- 
ship and absolute rent, are alive in the young states. 
A definite part of the national bourgeoisie which has 
not exhausted its revolutionary potentialities and many 
representatives of the middle strata seek in them ideolo¬ 
gical support in the struggle against the feudal and semi- 
feudal relations which fetter the development of their 
countries. 

We are witnessing, as it were, the second birth of 
the emancipatory ideas of the early revolutionary bour¬ 
geois democracy which in the West have either been cast 
overboard by the ruling classes, or reduced to a mere 
caricature. “This means,” Lenin wrote in the article 
“Democracy and Narodism in China”, “that the East has 
definitely taken the Western path, that hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people from now on take part in the struggle 
for the ideals which the West has already worked out 
tor itself. What has decayed is the Western bourgeoisie, 
which is already confronted by its grave-digger, the pro¬ 
letariat. But in Asia there is still a bourgeoisie capable 
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of championing sincere, militant consistent democracy.” 
Borrowing their programmatic ideas in Europe and Ame¬ 
rica where on the order of the day is emancipation from 
the bourgeoisie, that is socialism, Asian revolutionary de¬ 
mocrats cannot but have sympathy for the socialist ideals. 
A specific subjective socialism thus arises—it is Narodnik 
in form and bourgeois-democratic in objective content. 

In our days when the influence of socialism is per¬ 
meating all spheres of contemporary society, radical sec¬ 
tions of the national and petty bourgeoisie are often 
trying to find a common denominator for Marxism, revo¬ 
lutionary ideas of the 18th-century bourgeoisie and even 
religious teachings, chiefly Moslem and Buddhism. As a 
result, the anti-feudal and anti-imperialist ideology often 
assumes a quaint eclectic aspect. 


We learn from a special pamphlet issued by the 
Department of Information of Indonesia that ‘‘Indo¬ 
nesian socialism is a doctrine of a just thriving socialist 
system based on five principles”. The five principles in¬ 
clude following concepts: justice, kinship with the peo¬ 
ple, nationalism, humanism, and belief in God. Apart from 
that five basic principles of state policy are differentiated 
in Indonesia. These basic principles are the 1945 Con¬ 
stitution, Indonesian socialism, guided democracy, guided 
economy, and the specificity of the Indonesian nation. 
Explaining the epistemological sources of Indonesian 
socialism, Dr. Sukarno says: “We in Indonesia have 
deduced the equality of people from the declaration of 
Jefferson, the American Declaration of Independence writ¬ 
ten by Thomas Jefferson; we have taken spiritual social¬ 
ism from Islam and Christianity; we have taken scientif¬ 
ic socialism from Marxism... Pour this amalgam into 
a specifically national form and a national ideology will 

resu11 ** 

'“The leaders of the Indonesian revolution have repeat¬ 
edly emphasised its anti-feudal and anti-imperialist aims 
“To build a free Indonesia we must now put an end 
to imperialism and feudalism," Dr. Sukarno sa ys * 
of his" speeches. “This is the first important requisite for 
the further abolition of the exploitation o[ man by mam 
or the building of socialism in Indonesia These slat 
ments are reinforced by some socio-economic chang 
of a democratic nature which undermme feudal_ suriiv 
als and the positions of the foreign monopolies in me 
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country. Significant place is held among them by nation¬ 
alisation, development of the state sector, planning, 
measures promoting cooperatives in industry and agricul¬ 
ture. 

The anti-feudal, anti-imperialist tendency, however, 
is only one side of the socialist doctrines of this type. 
The other side is that their eclectic and amorphous na¬ 
ture opens up loopholes for reactionary elements. They 
utilise separate propositions of such programmes for 
attacks on democratic institutions and reforms and for 
implanting capitalist order of the Western type. Processes 
of class differentiation have been greatly accelerated 
in most of the developing countries and pressure of the 
imperialist powers on young national states have grown 
stronger. Liberal bourgeois groups and bureaucratic ele¬ 
ments who have amassed fortunes through corruption 
and financial speculations are emerging from the ranks 
of the national bourgeoisie which remains loyal to the 
democratic principles. These groups are interested in 
the development of private enterprise and they want 
to reach agreement with the Western imperialist circles. 
In these conditions clarity of aim and precise ideas about 
the means of anti-imperialist and anti-feudal struggle 
are a prime weapon of national democrats. 

Middle Strata in Power 

The economic and political range of socialist theories 
put forward by governmental circles of the intermediate 
strata is particularly wide. 

The advent to power of representatives of the middle 
strata in many Asian and African countries is a new 
and specific phenomenon requiring a scientific assessment 
and constructive discussion. The opinion that the inde¬ 
pendent political consolidation of the middle strata is 
impossible was widespread among scientists not so long 
ago. It was held that because of their intermediate posi¬ 
tion they will not be able to lead mass movements for 
a long time and, even less so, on coming to power, to 
keep it and pursue their own state policy. In the scheme 
proletariat—national bourgeoisie—compradore bourgeoisie 
—•landowners, which was always applied in examining 
tne class content of power, the intermediate strata were 
assigned only the role of allies or fellow-travellers. Even 
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if it were allowed that the petty bourgeoisie could at 
some moment capture power, the short life of such a 
government was considered almost an axiom. 

True enough, in the past there have almost been no 
precedents of the middle strata staying in power for 
a long time. But what was unfeasible in the past has 


become possible now, in our time of tremendous social 
change and general revolutionary ferment. The greater 
might of socialism which sharply curtails the resistance 
power of the imperialist states has made possible the 
rapid disintegration of the world colonial system. This 
cardinal historical development has spread to most of 
the colonies and dependent countries, has released and 
intensified to the utmost the colossal potential energy of 
the masses. The most diverse trends of the intermediate 
strata have literally swarmed the political scene. They 
have formed their parties and formulated social program¬ 
mes, and in countries where the national bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat are insufficiently developed or weak they 
have come to leadership and then have taken over power. 

But while the intermediate class position of the mid¬ 
dle strata, their internal fragmentation, disunity and 
contradictions have not been a sufficient obstacle to 
the advent of the petty bourgeoisie to power, all these 
traits have been fully reflected both in its subjective 
socialist views and its state policy. 

We know well from the history of the Russian and 
European revolutions that it is the petty bourgeoisie that 
has made the sharpest turns from frenzied revolutionary 
action to sudden counter-revolutionary outbursts. fr0I P 
progressive views to reactionary ideology. The Trench 

boufgeols revolution and the Paris Commune provtd d 

manv instances of political instability of the midd e 
strat i The petty bourgeois in the national and mobile 
guards wholt first actively fought against the ar.stoc- 
fac\ and the big capitalists, then turned their bayonets 
aeamst the working class, becoming an obedient weapon 
in the hands of the bourgeois and even feuda reaction 
arv classes The middle strata were the social soil of 
the Jacobins who displayed models of revolu| W f b 
lessness, heroism and determination But it is not Y 

from a locality where the biggest rebellion of the P 
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ants led by feudal elements against revolutionary France 
occurred. 

No fewer zigzags marked the road of the petty-bour¬ 
geois revolutionaries in the Russian revolution as well. 
The intermediate strata, chiefly the peasantry and intel¬ 
lectuals, produced from their midst not only the Narod¬ 
niks of the 1860s and also many Marxists who played 
an outstanding part in uniting the working class and 
the non-proletarian working masses, but also the Right- 
wing Socialist-Revolutionaries who joined in a counter¬ 
revolutionary bloc with the big bourgeoisie and the mon¬ 
archists. The history of class battles has recorded many 
instances when representatives of different groups of the 
middle classes were on the opposite sides of the bar¬ 
ricades, fighting against each other not only ideological¬ 
ly but also arms in hand. 

But if such contradictions were inherent in the mid¬ 
dle classes of Western Europe and Russia where class 
differentiation developed constantly and a numerous and 
battle-hardened organised proletariat was consolidated, 
it is easy to realise what political cataclysms had to be 
produced, and were produced in the “third world” by the 
massive emergence onto the historical scene of the in¬ 
termediate strata, groups which are socially indistinct 
and amorphous and embrace a great number of substra¬ 
ta and units differing from each other in their social 
position and consciousness, aims, ideals and traditions. 
They included the huge stratum of the Asian peasantry 
weighted down by poverty and unbearable toil; the army 
of artisans and petty tradesmen in the towns—a surviv¬ 
al of the feudal guild system and the small commodity 
producers in Africa who recently emerged from the 
t rl ° es an d communities; and, lastly, a peculiar cultured 
and military elite, representatives of the free professions 
and army officers who frequently have received their 
education in Western Europe and the United States. 
lh ' s ex Plains the mosaic of socialisms of a national type 
and the contradictory nature, and at times the diamet- 
n . ca »y opposite character of socio-political trends in 
states headed by representatives of the middle strata. 

neir great diversity is almost a mirror-like reflection 
o the boundless diversity of the intermediate strata 
xnemselves whose social palette in the Asian and Afri- 

an countries includes a multitude of colours and shades. 
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The dual position of the middle strata, the contra¬ 
dictory interests of their numerous detachments and their 
relationship with other classes and foreign capital pro¬ 
vide the key to understanding many recent events. They 
explain the kaleidoscope of coups in Syria, the swings 
in Kassim’s policy and the brutal atrocities of the Baath- 
ists. At the same time they enable us to understand prop¬ 
erly the revolutionary radicalism of the changes in 
Burma and the scale of the economic reforms in the 
United Arab Republic. The clashes and struggle of the 
middle classes at times generate currents of such high 
tension that they for months paralyse or, conversely, ac¬ 
celerate social processes in entire regions of the “third 
world”. 

The Theory and Practice of the Non-Capitalist Road 

The main tendency of our time, the non-capitalist road 
of development, nevertheless can increasingly be dis¬ 
cerned through the kaleidoscope of events and the di¬ 
versity of subjective views on socialism. It is here, in 
the former colonial areas where middle strata are at 
the helm, that a group of countries has emerged for which 
socialism is not a slogan for diverting the atte^on of 
the masses but an aim, and non-capitalist develop men 
is not an Utopia, but a constant vital cause. In these 
countries government policy expresses not the schemes 
of Right-wing groups among the intermediate strata but 
the interests of the peasantry and the mass of the work- 
in? people This policy is subjected to the mounting in- 
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chief aim of the working people’s efforts. The Congress 
of the National Liberation Front which approved the 
programme and the rules of the party was of particular 
significance for Algeria. The programme stresses that 
the socialist changes in Algeria are aimed at building a 
state of a new type which expresses the interests of 
the workers and peasants and is increasingly becoming 
an organ of production and not of suppression. 

The achievement of national unity is a great gain of 
the revolution in Algeria. This unity has assumed the 
form of a class alliance of the mass of the working peo¬ 
ple, in the first place of the peasants, agricultural and 
industrial workers, urban petty bourgeoisie and the revolu¬ 
tionary intelligentsia. The class alliance of Algeria’s 
working people is directed not only against imperialism 
and the feudal survivals but also against capitalism. 

Peasant and workers’ self-administration committees 
represent an organisational form of this alliance. These 
committees, created on the revolutionary initiative of 
the masses, are shoots of the new collective relations 
in industry and agriculture. The state cooperative sector, 
formed from abandoned and nationalised lands and en¬ 
terprises of the French colonialists, local bourgeoisie and 
landowners, makes up the economic basis of the coun¬ 
try s non-capitalist development. 

Revolutionary Algeria is confronted with many diffi¬ 
culties. The biggest of them is eradication of the colo¬ 
nial heritage and economic ruin caused by the seven- 
year war. But the Algerian revolution possesses powerful 
means. These above all are the solidarity of the working 
class and the peasantry, expanding ties with the world 
socialist system and support by the West European work¬ 
ing class, the French proletariat in the first place 


New Prospects 

e , Non-capitalist elements are increasingly making them- 
selves felt in the development of Burma B After the^dvent 

*° Ne W Win 0f th h p e r eV0 1 , a nary C ° UnciI headed b V gener- 
ratinn “rA Counc1 ' dl ™ up and published a decla- 
ration, The Burmese Road to Socialism” one of th* 

most important documents of the left-socialist trpnHc 

m you "S national states. The great in'SUSS"^'?^ 
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scientific socialist ideas on the world outlook of radical 
Burmese revolutionaries is felt in every page of this 
document. 

The declaration notes that the class struggle between 
the capitalists and the workers is the cardinal feature 
of bourgeois society. It resolutely rejects capitalism as 
a system of exploitation and oppression and proclaims 
the building of socialism the immediate task of the 
people. “The Revolutionary Council of the Union of 
Burma does not hold that man can be delivered of so¬ 


cial evils so long as the baneful system exists under 
which man exploits man and lives by such appropriation. 
The Council holds that this will become possible only 
when an end is put to exploitation of man by man and 
a socialist economy is created...” 

The declaration notes that the way to build a social¬ 


ist society is through the nationalisation and cooperation 
of industry, transport and agriculture. Its basis is state 
and cooperative ownership, its method is planning, and 
its principle is distribution according to the quantity and 
quality of expended labour. The Revolutionary Council 
of Burma rejects pa liamentary bourgeois democracy 
and declares its firm resolve to set up a “socialist dem¬ 
ocratic state”. The declaration stresses that the work¬ 
ers and peasants chiefly” will be “the vanguard and 
guardian” of this state. “The middle strata and those 
who honestly and loyally work for the common good 

will also take part in it...” 

The time which has passed since the Revolutionary 
Council came to power and published the declaration 
shows that many of its plans are being implemented. 
The government has nationalised the biggest oil monop¬ 
oly, Burma Oil Company, and other foreign companies, 
the timber industry, 24 private banks 14 of them for¬ 
eign, and home and foreign trade The Revo'"I™ r J 
Council has prohibited the investment of forreign capital 
in Burma's economy. What is very important is that the 

government has taken over all trade in nce _ . 

The establishment of a state sector is a prune mate 

rial prerequisite for the development of Burma al ° n .f 
the non-capitalist road. Her further successes in th, 
field largely depend on the extent to wtnch the other 
points of the declaration will be implemented, first ol 

all those which proclaim the need to draw the 
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ing class and the masses of the peasantry into adminis¬ 
tering the state. 

The United Arab Republic holds a special place among 
the states governed by the middle strata. The reforms 
carried out there are the most tangible proof that anti¬ 
capitalist development, despite all the obstacles in its 
way, is inevitably becoming the high road for the de¬ 
veloping countries. They are led to this road by the 
logic of historical development and the increasingly 
evident hopelessness of the capitalist road. 

Economic reforms in the United Arab Republic have 
knocked out of the saddle the big Egyptian bourgeoisie 
and paralysed its middle groups to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. At present the state controls over 90 per cent of 
industry, all the banks, insurance, transport and public 
utility companies and almost all foreign and home 
trade. Only a part of retail trade, the crafts, small and 
some medium-size enterprises of secondary importance 
have remained within the sphere of private enteprise. 

Important shifts have taken place in the socio-poli¬ 
tical sphere as well. Participation of factory and office 
workers in the administrative councils and profits of 
joint-stock companies has been introduced, pensions and 
maximum money incomes have been fixed, the working 
day has been cut to seven hours with no reduction in 
wages. In November 1961, the ruling circles of the Unit¬ 
ed Arab Republic dissolved the national Assembly in 
which, according to Nasser, the reactionary exploiting 
classes had captured a majority. A national Congress of 
the People’s Forces was convened and it adopted a pro¬ 
gramme for the development of the Republic, Charter 
of National Action, which proclaimed socialism the only 
possible way for solving Egypt’s economic and social 
problems. 

World public opinion highly assessed the measures 
for further democratising the country’s social life. In 
the new National Assembly, elected in a democratic 
way, 188 of the 350 deputies are workers and fellahs, 
immediately after the elections President Nasser issued 
the Constitutional Declaration which confirms and de- 
I? °P s _^ e propositions of the Charter of National Action. 
.* ie . Constitutional Declaration proclaims the United 
.Arab Republic a democratic socialist state based on an 

nance of the working forces of the people: peasants, 
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workers, soldiers, intellectuals and the national bour¬ 
geoisie. The new provisional Fundamental Law of the 
Republic annulled all emergency laws—many political 
prisoners, including Communists, were released. This 
action undoubtedly is of big political significance, it 
facilitates the unity of the working people interested in 
the development of the Egyptian revolution. Of no less 
importance is the decree on discontinuing the payment 
of redemption to landowners for land confiscated under 
the reform. The decree will make it possible to reduce 
by 75 per cent the money paid by the fellahs for the 
newly received land. In his statement President Nasser 
stressed the firm resolve to continue democratising Egypt’s 
social life. “We must extend and deepen democracy,” 
he said in his speech in the National Assembly. Demo¬ 
cratic reforms in the United Arab Republic are opening 
up before the country new prospects of revolutionary 
development and social progress. 


Africa Is Looking for the Way 

Socialism has also become the goal of development 
in such states of tropical Africa as Mali and Ghana. 
The economic and social conditions in these states con¬ 
siderably differ from the objective situation in Algeria 
and Burma. Except for small industrial oases built up 
by the colonial powers, there is practically no industry 
here. Mali and Ghana are countries of primitive commod¬ 
ity production weighted down by elements of clan and 
tribal relations, with the absolute predominance of in¬ 
termediate strata, mainly peasants. The national bour¬ 
geoisie has not developed into an independent force 
and the proletariat is only in the process of formation. 
It is a significant though outwardly paradoxical devel¬ 
opment in the second half of the 20th century that the 
striving of the people for non-capitalist economic ad¬ 
vancement is especially great in the developing coun 
tries where the economy was frozen by imperialism at me 
level of simplest commodity production. The people 
and the progressive leaders of these countries see in * 
cialism the shortest way to winning economic in d*P«" d ’ 
ence and the best method for building up a modern 
industry and agriculture. “The main aim of our econom 
ic development,” the People s Convention y 
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Ghana states in its programme, “is to wrest our economy 
from foreign control and domination.” “Socialism is the 
best way for the final deliverance of Africa from the 
aftermath of colonialism and feudalism,” declares Idris- 
sa Diarra, political secretary of the Sudanese Union of 
Mali. 

The distinctions in origin and the specific principles 
of socialism of a national type in Mali and Ghana have 
laid their imprint on their ideological and practical con¬ 
tent. The socialist doctrines in these countries do not 
constitute elaborate philosophical systems but ralher a 
sum-total of contemplated economic and political meas¬ 
ures reinforced by a number of ideological principles. The 
leaders of Mali, for example, think that their country 
has to pass through two main stages of building social¬ 
ism. During the first stage they plan partly to socialise 
the existing trading, agricultural,, and artisan establish¬ 
ments. The second stage presupposes the building of an 
industry. “In building socialism we must not stop half 
way,” the People’s Convention Party of Ghana points 
out in its programmatic document. “On the order of 
the day must be the complete industrialisation of the 
entire country, all-round development and complete me¬ 
chanisation of agriculture, the introduction of national 
economic planning based on public ownership of the 
means of production and distribution. This presupposes 
the complete electrification of Ghana.” 

Leading circles of Ghana and AAali attach prime im¬ 
portance to the economic activity of the state, the de¬ 
velopment of the state sector, planning and cooperation. 
In Ghana active participation of the government in all 
the economic sectors is regarded as vitally necessary. 
Her leaders consider that “planning of the national econ¬ 
omy can be really effective when the main means of pro¬ 
duction, distribution and exchange are controlled and 
owned by the state”. In Mali a state sector has been 
created in industry and a considerable part of foreign 
and home trade has been placed under government 
control. The country’s five-year plan calls for concentrat- 
ln g in the hands of the state the mining, oil and electric 
power industries and foi drawing into cooperatives from 

tiori ™ *° one "^ a ^ en ^ re agricultural popula- 

Both in Mali and in Ghana, however, foreign capital 
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is widely enlisted and the activities of mixed enterprises 
and the private sector are allowed within definite bounds. 
In his report to the 6th Congress of the Sudanese Union 
I. Diarra stressed the "important role of the private 
sector in foreign trade during the stage of transition to 
socialism”. Of the 69.000 million francs needed for in¬ 
vestments under the five-year plan Mali expects to attract 
39,000 million from abroad. 

In assessing these facts we must bear in mind that 
both these African states have very limited sources of 
internal accumulation. In these conditions the attraction 
of certain foreign investments is a justified measure 
in a number of cases. The point is on what terms and 
under what control are the investments made: do they 
strengthen the positions of the foreign monopolies and 
the private sector, or, on the contrary, facilitate the in¬ 
dependent development of the young national states. 

A system of measures for restricting the activity of 
foreign capital has been elaborated in Mali and Ghana. 
In Ghana, for example, the state possesses the exclusive 
right of redeeming concessions. It strictly controls im¬ 
ports and the transfer of profits and foreign exchange. 
Moreover, the governments of both countries seek to 
prevent the development of private capitalist elements 
in internal economic relations. In Mali, for example, 
there is no private ownership of land. The land is com¬ 
munal property and transactions in land are prohibited. 
The principle "he who does not work, neither shall he 
eat” is applied in Ghana and persons engaged in busi¬ 
ness cannot be elected to Parliament or become mem¬ 


bers of the government. Such measures are a serious 
barrier to the growth of capitalism. 

The insufficient development of classes has deter¬ 
mined such a feature of the socialist doctrines in Ghana 
and Mali as the denial of classes and the desire to go 
over to socialism on the basis of political organisation 
of the entire people. This peculiar position reflects in 
a way the desire of the leading circles of these countries 
to utilise the new historical situation created by the 
great international prestige of socialism for transition 
socialist society, skipping the capitalist stage In Mali 
and Ghana the capitalist way which leads to the crea 
tion of antagonistic classes is regarded as a step bacK 
ward. "Metaphorically speaking, says Idnssa Diarra, 


“we have made a wager: to go over from the colonial 
stage to the stage of socialism, skipping the stage of cap¬ 
italism.” The views of Socialists in Mali and Ghana ex¬ 
press the real social essence of the state in these countries 
which rests on a broad bloc of the masses. "The govern¬ 
ment formed by our Party is a people’s government, 
that is a government of the workers, farmers and peas¬ 
ants,” these words are recorded in the programme of 
the People’s Convention Party of Ghana. "Not only 
the proletariat but all sections of society are the basis 
of our socialism,” Kuyate asserted in his speech at a 
colloquium on African socialism. 

At the same time it would be wrong not to notice 
that the proletariat in Mali and Ghana is growing and 
is already claiming a place in the economic and political 
life of its countries. 

How will relations between representatives of the in¬ 
termediate strata in power and the developing working 
class shape in future? Statements made by leaders of 
Mali and Ghana clearly show that they intend to strength¬ 
en the alliance of the peasantry and the proletariat 
and to take into account in their policy the increasing 
role of the workers and their trade union organisations. 
In his statements Kwame Nkrumah stressed the growing 
importance of the activities of the trade unions for the 
party and the country. In his opinion, "the most devoted 
and active party personnel must come from the ranks of 
the workers.” “We will unhesitatingly h and over state 
enterprises and associations of state industry to work¬ 
ers’ management,” said Modibo Keita. The application 
of these principles is the best guarantee of the victory 
of non-capitalist elements in the development of Mali 
and Ghana. 

Alpha and Omega of Marxist Theory 

An analysis of the socio-economic development of Alge¬ 
ria, the United Arab Republic, Burma, AAali, Ghana and 
some other young Asian and African states convincingly 
demonstrates that the growth and strengthening of the 
tl° r soc ‘ a ^ s ^ system has introduced serious changes in 
the theory and practice of socialism of a national type 
advocated by the intermediate strata. In the initial period 
oi the development of the first socialist state the most 
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radical subjective socialism could not go beyond the 
bounds of bourgeois democratic content. "There is not 
the least doubt,” Lenin said in those years, "that every 
national movement can be only bourgeois-democratic be¬ 
cause the main mass of the population in the backward 
countries consists of the peasantry which is the repre¬ 
sentative of bourgeois-capitalist relations.” But even then 
a proposal was made on replacing in documents of the 
Congress of the Communist International the term 
“bourgeois-democratic” by the expression "national rev¬ 
olutionary”. The reason offered was that the expression 
“bourgeois-democratic movement” obliterates the distinc¬ 
tions between the aims of the national bourgeoisie and 
the policy of the revolutionary classes, the peasantry and 
the other intermediate strata. In his works Lenin stressed 


the need to support the special peasant movements, 
to try imparting to them an extensively radical character 
and to urge the working masses in the colonies and de¬ 
pendent countries to organise and to take part in the 
revolutionary action. 

The victory of socialism in one-third of the world 
has led to the appearance of anti-capitalist elements in 
the development of a number of economically backward 
countries. A real possibility is opening up now and espe¬ 
cially in the future for the wider transition of political 
organisations of the most revolutionary-minded sections 
of the middle strata to the platform of scientific social¬ 
ism and the transition of the countries headed by them 
to the road of consistent socialist construction. What are 
the main prerequisites for such a transition? 

An alliance of the working class and the peasantry and 
other non-proletarian sections of the working people is the 
prime political requisite for the victory of socialism. in 
present-day conditions this alliance is not limited to the 
internal bounds of one or another country. It presupposes 
firm international ties between the peasants and the urban 
petty bourgeoisie of the “third world , on the one hand, 
and the working class of the socialist countries and he 
revolutionary proletariat of the capitalist states, 

° th It'goes without saying that the strengthening of ties 

betweel the leading classes of the socialist and deveh 

oping countries, far from precluding on the c^trary 
presupposes a national and political alliance of 
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die strata and the proletariat within the young national 
states themselves. This also applies 'to the economically 
backward countries where there is no proletariat or it is 
very small. The building of industry in these countries 
no doubt will swiftly swell the ranks of the working class 
which will exert growing influence on all aspects of their 
economic and social life. 

Anti-communist survivals in the minds of the leaders 
of some national states are the chief obstacle to strength¬ 
ening the political alliance of the working class and the 
non-proletarian mass of the working people. It is impos¬ 
sible sincerely to strive for a socialist society and to be 
against the Communists, the most consistent and valiant 
champions of socialism. There is a reason why the ruling 
classes of the imperialist states are doing everything to 
fan anti-communist sentiments among some leaders of the 
young states, and to utilise them for crushing the nation¬ 
al-liberation movement. 

In our age the peoples of all newly-free countries 
without exception are looking for the road to socialism. 
This universal search is not easy and not simple. At 
times chimeras and spectres cloaked in socialist garb 
arise before the masses, diverting them from the high road 
to the new society. But every experience is valuable, mis¬ 
takes are also instructive. In the school of class battles, 
the masses are learning to distinguish the real light of 
socialism from mirages which lure them into traps of histo¬ 
ry. The mirages are gradually being dispelled and the 
spectres are vanishing. The day is not far away when all 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America will find the 
real road to their ideal—a society without class oppression 
and exploitation. 
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the role of developing states 

IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The direction in which the foreign (policy of the de¬ 
veloping national states is heading, and the essence of 
that policy is an essential and acute problem of our 
time. Many developing countries have only recently ce¬ 
lebrated the tenth, fifteenth and sometimes even second 
or third anniversary of their independence. In this short 
period they have developed the principles of their foreign 
policy, built up a body of diplomats and achieved 
their first successes in the international arena. The rapid 
drawing of new states into world politics, which resulted 
in significant changes in international relations, is a 
complex process. These states—and there are more than 
fifty of them—differ in level of economic and political 
development. They have a great variety of socio-economic 
set-ups and the disposition of internal forces is apt to 
undergo rapid changes. 

The population of the young states—more than 
900 000,000 people—can now influence the course and di¬ 
rection of international politics. Although the •governments 
of some countries do not always fully reflect the demands 
of the people, the very fact that the masses inhabiting 
the vast expanses of Africa and Asia have become one 
of the most important factors in the formation of the 
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foreign policy of their national states is already a tre¬ 
mendous achievement. It is bound to make for a further 
democratisation of world politics and international rela¬ 
tions, a process which was initiated in 1917, with the 
emergence of the first socialist state. The main guarantee 
that the influence of the negative factors and reactionary 
pro-imperialistic forces on the international policies of 
these countries will be overcome is the activity of the 
democratic progressive forces of the young states and 
the support they receive from the world socialist system. 
This is the main basis for further socio-economic re¬ 
forms. Both processes are closely connected. 

The attitude to the question of war and peace is of 
the utmost importance in determining the international 
policy of any state and government. The socialist coun¬ 
tries’ foreign policy, a completely consistent and truly 
popular policy reinforced by economic, political and 
military might, is a deciding factor in the fight for 
peace. The majority of the young states collaborating 
with the socialist countries, now play a significant and 
positive role in international relations. Their foreign pol¬ 
icy has helped bring the position-of-strength, cold war 

arid brinkmanship policies of the imperialists to a state 
of crisis. 


• * Th x? < r ount . ri . es w hich the imperialists managed to drag 
into their military blocs can be counted on the fingers 

of . or L e hand: Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand. The majority of the countries of these 
areas stubbornly resisted the organisation of the periphe- 
ral military-strategic systems subordinate to NATO in 
South-East Asia and the Middle East, thus dooming to 
failure the plans of the imperialists, who were anxious 
to strengthen their positions in Asia by establishing mil- 

loZding^lhr sodalist'Ttes^ 0 ' 1 gr ° UndS a " d S ° SUr ' 

Until recently the NATO powers have attached great 
importance to preserving such bases despite the emer¬ 
gence of inter-continental rockets. Suffice it to recall the 
reconnaissance flight of the American plane piloted by 

E2-f£?T rS I960 ‘ U was based at Adana, Turkey 
and flew from there over Pakistan territory to the borders 

the Soviet Union. It is also obvious that the NATO 
powers are keenly interested in getting as many rocket¬ 
launching pads as possible and in obtaining teases for 
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atomic submarines in the territorial waters of countries 
in the most strategically important areas of the world 
(for instance, in the Mediterranean). But theie are less 
and less possibilities of this kind now. 

The policy of the majority of the young national 
states helps strengthen the basis for peaceful coexistence 
of two opposing socio-economic systems. During the 
Korean war the aim of the diplomatic activity of such 
countries as India and Indonesia was to bring about the 
end of hostilities and secure a solution of the Korean 
problem by peaceful negotiations. For the peoples who 
had just gained independence the Korean war was partic¬ 
ularly convincing evidence that the “crusade against 
communism” is simultaneously an offensive by impe¬ 
rialism on the national-liberation movement throughout 


the world. > . 

At their first conference which took place in Ban¬ 
dung in 1955 the sovereign states of Asia and Africa 
proclaimed ten principles of peaceful coexistence, which 
coincided with the Leninist policy of peace and friend¬ 
ship among the peoples consistently followed by the 
Soviet Union. These statements and other documents 
adopted at the end of talks between representatives of 
many of the newly-freed countries and socialist states 
in 1954-55, and in subsequent years, pointed out that 
the principles of peaceful coexistence were the basis 

for relations between these countries. 

The imperialists put pressure on the newly-freed coun¬ 
tries to make them give up their friendly relations with he 
German Democratic Republic The ruling cycles of the 
Federative German Republic threatened to break oil dipl¬ 
omatic relations with them. But all the pressure wa o 

no avail. Quite a large number of ncW, y;^ 
have established and are developing trade 

ference * the''headT of‘^'governments of more than 2 o 

defend independence of peoples .and p<?ace • u t 

the case during the Suez crms m lWe and mpenal.s 

intervention in the Arab Eas in 1958 - w T he " 1 American 
of socialist revolution swept over the Latin American 
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continent and US imperialism decided to stop the 
process and stifle the Cuban revolution, the non-aligned 
countries at the Belgrade Conference of 1961 raised their 
voices in protest. They said that “the Cuba’s right must 
be respected, like that of any other country, to choose 
its political and social system". This was also the guid¬ 
ing principle of the newly-freed states which maintained 
a peaceable anti-imperialist standpoint during the Ca¬ 
ribbean crisis of 1962. The attempts of US diplomatic 
circles to involve the Organisation of the American States 
in intervention against Cuba came up against oppo- 
sition from Brazil, Mexico, Chile, Bolivia and other 
Latin American countries. 


Jt is not because they do not want to get “mixed 
up in the conflicts between the socialist countries and 
imperialist states that the majority of the young stales 
support the policy of peaceful coexistence. They are 
attracted by the very essence of this policy, which as¬ 
sumes activity by the socialist countries and by all pro¬ 
gressive and peace-loving forces for the independence 
of every people, for their right to choose their road of 
development for themselves and to follow this road 
unhampered by anybody. 

The majority of the developing states support the 
policy of peaceful coexistence because they understand 
the bstoncal role played by the world socialist system 
m the development of the national-liberation revolutions 
and the advantages which the new disposition of forces 
on the international arena gives the peoples fighting co¬ 
lonialism. In one of his speeches the Ghana President 
Kwame Nkrumah stated it briefly and plainly: “If it W e?e 

l ,o ;, th f , Soviet Union, ‘he movement for liberation 
from colonial oppression would experience the full force 
of savage, brutal suppression." 

..7* 1e . fraternal cooperation of the young national stator 
With the socialist countries has Seep roots and is a 

na6nnll P r rt i r the $* ve,0 P™ ent of the present-day inter¬ 
national relations. The objective basis fnr thn 

development of this trend 'il the allround e^ m 

the wnrM SUPP -°r re ndered to the liberated peoples by 
:„L'™ r l d socialist system in their struggle for economil 

Idutfon" en “' f ° r 3 deepenin e national-liberation rev- 


In his speech at the I5th Session of the UN General 


Assembly President Nasser of the United Arab Republic 
expressed the great aspiration of the developing countries 
for progress very well: “Our people consider that they 
have missed the era of steam, the era of electricity and 
that they are almost missing the era of atomic energy 
with its vast possibilities. That is why the peoples are 
eager to obtain economic independence.” 

The flexible, patient and principled policy of the 
governments of the socialist countries is of great help 
in strengthening friendly relations between their coun¬ 
tries and the newly-freed states. The socialist countries 
do not have automatically the same approach to the 
young states of Asia, Africa and Latin America, do not 
consider that their development must take the same 
lines in each case. 


The economic successes of the socialist countries and 
the development of socialist democracy in them also have 
a big influence on the minds of the former colonial and 
dependent peoples. In this respect it was of tremendous 
importance to overcome the Stalin personality cult and 
the errors arising from it, such as a wrong estimation of 
the role of the national bourgeoisie and of the leaders 
of some young national states (for instance, Gandhi), 
an underestimation of the role of the democratic and 
patriotic forces. The Communist Party and the Soviet 
government made considerable effort to el,rninat ^ an ^ 
overcome these mistakes and the harm they had done to 
the alliance between socialism and the national-liberation 

movement. 

The majority of the developing states know tha the 

growth of their international prestige is dependent upon 
their anti-imperialist peaceful foreign policy, lhougn 
these countries remain underdeveloped economically and 
their military potential is very low inI.his age of m- 
clear weapons and inter-continental rockets, th y 

gsifsitili 

This is the period foretold by Lenin, wun me 
colonial and dependent countries now in1 P r f ac , tlce f ^ an 
upon and tackling questions involving the fate 

kind. 
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It was very difficult for the young countries to win 
the right and the opportunity to participate in the solu¬ 
tion of fundamental international problems. The impe¬ 
rialist states opposed this tooth and nail. For instance 
Washington prevented India from participating in the 
Geneva conference of 1954 though the problems discussed 
there were of vital importance to the peoples of Asia. 
The imperialists did not admit India into the subcom- 
mittee of the United Nations Disarmament Committee 
and for a long time resisted the inclusion of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the neutral states on the Geneva Disarma¬ 
ment Committee until this resistance was overcome by 

the mutual efforts of the young national states and the 
socialist countries. 


The French government did not change its opinion on 
the question of participation of the representatives of the 
neutral countries in the talks on disarmament. In his 

in SW iQfto 0 ^ he S °. vie . t g° vernment,s message of February 
10, 1962, General de Gaulle stated that he preferred 

negotiations between the four states possessing nuclear 

of 6 stated l ha i ,1G ?\ not aware how the Participation 

U l * h do not bear d,rect responsibility in this 
respect can bring any positive results”. 


Peoples and Disarmament 

H is quite evident that the newly-freed states have 

For h 0 e rr mL a ^ PrOa f h ( u to the P roblem of disarmament 
rprinpfj m J p onty of these countries the struggle for the 
reduct.on of weapons, for the destruction of nuclear 

disarmament^ i'" fi f na ' c ° Unt f ° r general and complete 

° n ! ° f r t ^ e ? a,n planks of their fore ign 

The attem P‘s of the imperialist states to present 
o So m v a eT?‘ , a$ "P r °.P a S arl da’’ and the •Trojan P h o r e" 
lr n ,let f t ore ‘g n policy, and their military doctrines of 

affelt the .rr re a ngth '; and " balance °f 'car" failed to 
Cert^infv 1 ^ 6 °i f - the newly-freed countries. 
vpIohpH : he P ollcy of some economically underde- 
1969 P T? I s not 3 straightforward one. When in 

UN min 3 "*’ the United Nation « Secretary-General asked 

Ei zhz* is* 

5ome countries° r such P al Tanganyika 0 "Nig^ 
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sy Republic, Paraguay and Peru pul forward quite sub¬ 
stantial reservations. 

At the same time, thanks to the efforts of the socialist 
countries and independent countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America the United Nations has recently adopted 
several important decisions the implementation of which 
makes it possible to start on general disarmament and 
to begin rationally using all mankind’s material and in¬ 
tellectual treasures for peaceful ends. There are the 
decisions on banning the use of atomic weapons, pro¬ 
claiming Africa a nuclear-free zone, the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons, the switching of money and other 
resources released as a result of disarmament for the 
aims of peaceful development. 

The United Nations accepted the proposal put forward 
by ten Latin American count! ies (Bolivia, Brazil, Haiti, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Panama, Salvador, Uruguay, Chile, 
Ecuador) and proclaimed Latin America a nuclear-free 
zone. It is quite apparent that while the government of 
the United States, the only state on the American con¬ 
tinent possessing nuclear weapons, continues to main¬ 
tain its nuclear forces on Pueito Rican territory and in 
the Panama canal zone and its military bases in Latin 
America, including the Guantanamo base this resolu¬ 
tion cannot be effective. At the very outset the USA must 
have been tofld in no uncertain terms to liquidate its 
military bases in this area. As the question was not put 
in this way. Cuba, the Soviet Union and other socialist 
states were forced to abstain from voting for this reso- 

’ Ut The Moscow Treaty partially banning nuclear weapon 
test was wholeheartedly supported by the peoplesi o 
Asia Africa and Latin America. It was signed y 
all developing states. And now when the .nternahonal 

situation has improved as a result of the lr , Y’.. 
neoples fighting for the final liberation from colonialism 
Le engaging in broad joint activity. The movemen or 
the liquidation of foreign military bases the abolition 
M military pacts, forced upon the inde P e nd e nt c 0 untries 
by the former metropolitan countries *he fi Sht or h 
banning of nuclear tests by France in the Sahara ana n 
Pacific are developing on a constantly >n cr ^ng s a \ . 

The young states are in favour of disarmament or 

the same reasons as they support the policy of streng 
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ening peace and peaceful coexistence. First of all this 
policy stems from a desire lo safeguard the country from 
the threat of imperialist war, from a clear understanding 
of nuclear danger and of the fact that peace is indivis¬ 
ible. "India realises,” Nehru said, "that any conflict 
in any part on our planet can spread over the whole 
planet, which means that the world is indivisible and 
therefore peace, too, is indivisible.” 

In their fight for general disarmament, the newly- 
freed states pay special attention to strengthening their 
defence potential, in which they are helped by the so¬ 
cialist countries. Help of this kind has been given, for 
instance, to the United A-*ab Republic, Algeria, Indonesia, 
Burma, Ghana, Mali, Guinea, the Sudan, Cambodia, etc. 
The liberated countries have to strengthen their national 
armed forces in order to safeguard themselves against 
internal subversive activity and external aggression 
organised by imperialism and its agents. 

But it is quite apparent that these countries cannot 
expect to win with their own weapons if the nuclear ma- 
vm. ne °f ibe Imperialists is set in motion against them. 
What protects the peoples fighting for the final abolition 
of colonialism against imperialist aggression is the might 
of the socialist camp, and first of all, of the Soviet Union, 
its nuclear potential. The danger of aggression can be 
completely eliminated only if there is disarmament. It 
would be quite hopeless for the new states to think of 
Dm Id mg up their own nuclear potential. Even to attempt 
to do this would be fatal for their economic development, 
and would consequently undermine their independence. 

in the fight against colonialism even the most de¬ 
pendent countries take a quite radical attitude, though 
in some cases there are retreats and vacillations (the 
^ongo, for instance). The attempts of the imperialist 
powers to form an alliance with the national bourgeoisie 

nf V H!5 a n S x° f the ‘‘cooperation” of capital and the methods 
ollective colonialism” have failed to produce tan- 
gible results from the point of view of influencing the 

hi P ° v y * of r ! he y° un g states. Never before have 
anti l P 0 ena 'f s f fellt such Powerful pressure from the 

countries of 18 ! force ?*. T . he liberated countries and the 
anH A ♦ • t! i e s ° ciallst camp are conducting a joint 

abolitio^n? 1 ?^ °i ensi y e imperialism for the final 
bolition of the colonial system, for real equality of the 
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young states in world economics and trade. This is evi¬ 
dent in the activity of the United Nations. 


United Nations and the Developing Countries 

Today the balance of forces in the United Nations is 
far more in favour of the cause of peace and democracy 
than some five or ten years ago. This is demonstrated 
by the results of the voting on major questions. For in¬ 
stance, the Declaration on banning the use of nuclear 
weapons was adopted with a majority of 55 votes; the 
USA and 19 other members of imperialist military blocs 
voted against. The resolution proclaiming Africa a nuclear- 
free zone was also accepted by 55 votes, with nobody 
daring to vote against; even three members of NATO 
(Norway, Denmark, Iceland), two CENTO members and 
all the Asian SEATO members supported the resolution. 
The USA, Britain and France were among those who 
abstained. Ten states, including the USA, Britain and 
France, voted against the resolution seeking pledges 
from states not having nuclear weapons that they would 
not allow such weapons on their territory. 

The results of the voting on the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples, which was of great importance in the struggle 
of oppressed nations for their liberation should also be 
noted: 89 countries voted for the Declaration, and 9, 
including the USA, Britain and France, against. 

The dictate of the imperialist countries is coming 
to an end in the United Nations and in international 
affairs as a whole. Because almost universality of mem¬ 
bership (of the UN—O.T.) had been achieved, commented 
the New York Times on March 26, 1962, the USA was 
finding itself more and more often in a defensive posi- 
tiom. Neutralism had become so strong that UN reso- 
lutions on cold war problems were now being increas 

ingly directed against the USA ^ lintf . _ 

Owing to the fight put up by the socialist. c °“"^ies 
and the developing states many important denmcrat 
principles of the United Nations Charter are be mg put 
into effect, first of all the right of natiions ^ seIf p det c e e r . 
mination and the sovereign equality of all states Pea 
ful means of solving international conflicts an ^ argu 
ments, and first and foremost the method of negotiations, 
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are assuming increasing significance in the international 
affairs. 

The present structure of the United Nations in many 
respects obstructs tiie complete democratisation of the 
UN and its transformation into an effective weapon for 
maintaining and securing peace, a peace in which the 
rapid development of the revolutionary forces and pro¬ 
cesses will become possible. The imperialist countries and 
the states which do their bidding occupy a place in this 
organisation which is out of all proportion to their real 
position in the world. 

At the 15th Session of the UN General Assembly in 
1960 the Soviet delegation advanced a proposal to reor¬ 
ganise the main organs of the UN to provide for equal 
representation of all three main groups of states now 
existing in the world: the socialist countries, the coun¬ 
tries belonging to Western military blocs, and the neu¬ 
tralist countries. 


of September 1963, prior to discussion 
at the 18th Session of the General Assembly on the qucs- 

' on ° f TP r S p 5 r K W resentation for the newly-freed states 
fir f 4 Un ' ed Natlon *. the Soviet Union proposed as a 
K step ,, tha f t agreement be reached to redistribute for 
the benefit of the Asian and African countries existing 

anHp 0r no, ?'P ern ? anent members of the Security Council 

" nt Econorn,c and J s pcial Council. The African and Asian 

renrew £ roposed that the problem of increasing their 

solved ^ a i ° n °" ‘m main United Nations bodies be 
solved by increasing the size of the Security Council and 

the Economic and Social Council. 

are n^ihi! ^ a Jl d ^ second solutions of the-problem 
Wo P° ssi ble. But the first proposal was opposed by the 

lcond rn nr P r, 0 ' Ver ? ?, nd SOme other «™‘rieS As for Z 

Nations ffl , 4 • re , < ' u .' res the ^vision of the United 

merit of 1 Whlch ‘ s P ossible only with the agree- 

ment o all the permanent members of the Security Coun- 

CUPV its "LlTf ? hi r se Pe0ple ' s Republic Xf/cannSt 

of th P / l n f- htful place ln the United Nations because 
the opposition of the imperialist states. 

I t e s .° . i, on of the problem on securing for the CPR 

he renr ng ( ht .. in the United Nations ancf of increasing 

the Mu 0 ' “ ,e Asian and African "‘Stas^ in 

freed cmmtVi.c , b ° dles greatly depends upon the newly¬ 
wed countr.es themselves. At the 18th Session of the Ge- 
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neral Assembly only 25 Asian and African countries 
voted for the reestablishment of the rights of the CPR 
in the United Nations and for the expulsion of the Chi- 
ang Kai-shek clique. Sixteen African and seven Asian 
countries voted against this proposal, and three African 
and three Asian states abstained. The young states 
where the Western powers are still strong both politi¬ 
cally and economically adopted a line favourable to 


the Western powers. 

As has already been stated, some of the new states 
are vacillating in their foreign policy. The balance of in¬ 
ternational forces often changes and in certain condi¬ 
tions for some period things may incline towards forces 
hostile to the cause of peace and national liberation. The 
international position of certain neutralist countries is 
influenced by various factors. Above all there is the 
ambiguous policy of the national bourgeoisie: while 
disposed to be anti-imperialist, it is at the same time 
afraid of the development of the democratic and revo¬ 
lutionary movement. The neutralist countries are under 
constant pressure from the imperialist powers. 

At the latest stage of the national-liberation move¬ 
ment the national bourgeoisie, anxious about the in¬ 
creasing influence of the Marxist-Leninist ideas through- 
out the world, is becoming more and more receptive to 
the propaganda of the anti-communism, its rightist group¬ 
ing continuing to harbour nationalist prejudices which 
are in fact the fellow travellers of anti-communism Such 

prejudices are used by some groupings the "'Ton 
freed states to take these countries off the road of coop 
eration and alliance with the world socialist system, 

with the world revolutionary movement. , , 

Imperialism does everything possible to stimulate 

the chauvinistic, nationalistic views of particular group¬ 
ings. It is therefore possible for it to const ;™* ,y . * 
fere in the relations of the developing countries by m 
citing them into conflict among themselves, by supp ymg 

weapons or refusing to supply weapons, undermining 
Their unity in the "fight against .mper.ahsrn and for 

peace, holding up the democratisation of he state 
hire, and imposing dictatorial reg.rnes in them. 

There are other reasons for vacillations mi h l °r g § 

policy of some developing countries. world 

many new African states have come upon the world 
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scene. The existence of the world socialist system and 
the support rendered by it enabled the majority of them 
to gain their independence by peaceful means on the 
basis of a determined and courageous struggle and mass 
actions against the colonialists, but without such bloody 
and prolonged wars, as for example, the Algerian people 
were obliged to go through. The African peoples have 
very little experience of carrying out an independent 
foreign policy and fighting new forms of colonialism. 
Many African countries are still engaged in military 
alliances with their former metropolitan countries; the 
European Common Market is today just another means 
of keeping them in the clutches of the colonialists. These 
countries are still following the policy of the imperial¬ 
ist powers, as are those Asian countries which were 
drawn by the imperialists into the SEATO and CENTO 
military blocs in the first half of the fifties. 

However, internal anti-imperialist forces are exerting 
ever-growing pressure on the ruling circles of their 
states, which are obliged to reckon with the changing 
international situation. The developing countries are 
wary about assuming military or political obligations 
dh respect to the NATO powers. And the urgent needs 
°| the economic development have made them gradually 
violate the ban imposed on trade and in general on 
business relations with the socialist countries 

n ,;‘ n ; e the developing countries have different political 
or enutwns, the question of what forces and tendencies 

pnrLT n he,r all, . ances and at international confer¬ 
ences is of paramount importance. 

Unity—Guarantee of Victory 

imDort e a nt°f Pe ( rati ° n ° f the new| y- fr eed countries is an 
veloDin " 1 * th L natlonal -liberation revolution de- 

thro 4S hout the world. Imperialists and the 

best to mT P H gS 0 the right forces are d °mg their 
A s jL° ™ H ak 4 , the movement for cooperation among the 

fowl" ^tionfe C0U " trieS anti ' de " c and 

DorUnt of , this ’ . the decisions of the most inl¬ 

and Afri^ ternatl0I l a mee iing s an d conferences of Asian 

Latin ilri, Countrie + s . (now the representatives of he 
Latin American countries are participating in these con- 
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ferences) clearly show a tendency towards the develop¬ 
ment of friendly cooperation among all the states, ir¬ 
respective of their socio-economic and political systems, 
towards the strengthening of peace and securing disar¬ 
mament, towards the destruction of the last cita.lels 
of capitalism and a fight against all forms of neo-colo¬ 
nialism. At the Conference of Heads of States and Gov¬ 


ernments of the independent African countries in Addis 
Ababa in May 1963 the countries which are most persis¬ 
tently fighting for the strengthening of their independence, 
against colonialism and for peace and peaceful coexist¬ 
ence played the leading role. The decision taken by 
the Conference to set up the Organisation of African Uni¬ 
ty was in fact a moral and political blow at the pro-im¬ 
perialist forces in Africa. 

The decisions jointly worked out by the developing 
independent countries are assuming a more active char¬ 
acter, for they are supported in the international arena 
by a big and influential group of states. The character 
of the decisions has also changed—these are now no 
longer mere wishes and appeals, but practical measures 
and recommendations. The Addis Ababa Conference de¬ 
cisions are significant in this respect. They envisage real 
support to the liberation movements through the forma¬ 
tion of a special fund, recruiting of volunteers, the or¬ 
ganisation of a coordination committee, etc. The Lon- 
ference agreed to put into effect some measures which 
are in essence international sanctions in relation to Poi 
tugal which is oppressing the peoples of Ango a and Mo¬ 
zambique, and the South African Republic with s mon¬ 
strous regime of apartheid and decided not to allow the 
ships and planes of these countries to use the ports and 
airfields of the states represented at the conference. 

With the support of the socialist countries and above 
all, the Soviet Union, the Organisation of African Unity 

states managed to win international recognition for the 

decision? of g the Addis Ababa Conference At th en 
of July the Security Council demanded that . 
immediately liberate all her colonies in Africa. fn Augu 

to South Africa be stopped. The leading NA1U pow 
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did not support these decisions (in the first case the 
USA, Britain and France abstained from voting, and 
in the second case—Britain and France), but in spite 
of this fact the resolution was carried. 

The formation of the Organisation of African Unity 
is in many respects helping the African 'peoples to solve 
Africa’s problems independently. The first experience was 
the sudden flare-up of the border dispute between Algeria 
and Morocco. The Organisation of African Unity ener¬ 
getically took the solution of this dispute into its hands 
and succeeded in stopping bloodshed between the two 
fraternal peoples. 

As the independence of the liberated countries be¬ 


comes more firmly established the possibilities for interfer¬ 
ence by the imperialist powers into the home affairs of 
these countries with the aim of bringing to life old 
conflicts are diminishing, while the possibilities for elim¬ 
inating these conflicts by the joint efforts of the peoples 
are growing. 

New 'prospects in this respect are opened u-p by the 
proposal of the Soviet Union for the conclusion of an 
international agreement on the renunciation by states 
of the use of force in the settlement of territorial and 
border disputes. This is an acute question for the devel¬ 
oping national states for they have inherited from the 
colomal regmies a great number of complex border prob¬ 
lems. The demands of the liberated countries for the 
ransfer to them of territories still under colonial oppres- 
sion are c e rta i n iy j us t anc j should be satisfied imme- 
diately But there are territorial disputes of another 
kind, between two peace-loving states. These often 
complicate the relations between the countries concerned 
ana do bodi of them harm; they are expensive for the 

; nvolved and ma ke it difficult to shake off the old 
a st ways—the engendering of selfish antagonisms 
,St P ass,ons around every conflict. In pre¬ 
mia dl l° ns every territoria l dispute or border problem 
result in a “great war’’ and a nuclear conflict. 

hv npJJFf 1mGnt by , states to settie territorial disputes 
internall means only would help very much to relax 

the woriH lal T . tensi0 I r > and strengthen peace throughout 
and f U Would im P rove tee international climate 

The nmi° r ? & r f °'yte of confidence among the states, 
proposals of the Soviet Union have met with a 
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wide response and approval among the people and in 
governmental circles of the developing national states. 
Supporting the demand for renunciation of the use of 
force in the settlement of territorial and border disputes, 
the democratic forces of the developing countries are 
fighting to consolidate their national independence and 
world peace. 

The joint proposals of the representatives of the 
democratic forces of Asian, African and Latin American 
countries at international meetings and the activity of 
the organisations formed by them (for instance, the ac¬ 
tivity of the Permanent Organisation of Solidarity of 
Peoples of Asia and Africa, and the Conference of Afric¬ 
an peoples) have a big influence on the position of their 
governments. Many principled statements have been 
put forward and approved at these meetings which have 
later been reflected in the political programmes and 
activity of the neutralist group. 

At the present stage, to enable the peaceful foreign 
policy of the Asian and African countries to develop 
separately and within the framework of the movement 
for unity, the democratic progressive forces must be 
more active, and there must be greater cooperation be- 
tween the developing national states and the socialist 

countries. 


INALIENABLE PART OF THE WORLD 
REVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 


l 


mar ! y de ? ades capitalist sociologists and 
f ? . thinkers lauded the colonial plunders of the 

n?a P | oeonf; declari, ?g, that ‘he colonial and semi-colo- 
minH P. ? p - i but S0Clal Outcasts. These "master 

were H r ed a might ? nd main to prove that these peoples 
"ut nnf « t m ,l rely *° ' ‘ er ‘‘h ze ” the fields of history 
leeteu * r act thereon, which was the privilege of se- 

ire it s n subiicts Hid‘ hem t real . history in which the nations 
North Amenc, The n °‘ g° .beyond Western Europe and 
Shofer (German! r ^P erlallst ideologists such as Hau- 
Mahan (USAtS f ? obl ^f au ( France ). Kidd (Britain), 
ly and brazen IV h tbeir ,! k ?’ P romu| g a ‘ed the idea frank- 

geopoMfea, ttionT g argUme " ts ° n racialist and 

the^nUZ er races ra t C hev h n Ve S J? eeial ri e hts in relation to 
that fhow aces » they have these rights for the reason 

wrote*Ju i !es ar Fefrv P °s n nnk Ie f ° r Ci , vi L ising tlle lower races, 
This zonlncripJi spo ^ smar ) of French colonialism. 

would have uf beliew thaT*°?' k ’ *1 - Marx put jt > which 
and slaves just as ft drill* nature brings about masters 

years the official InJ eye f s ? nd n . oses was f or many 

The colonial obscurantists 6 had }!J 1 P eria,1 * t governments. 

uobcurantists had their authors and poets. 
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Kipling, Swinsburne, Farrar and Bentran depicted the 
savage suppression of hundreds of millions of people in 
pseudo-rosy colours, glorified colonial expeditions and 
sang praises to the “burden borne by the white man”. 

Marxism ripped the mask of respectability from colo¬ 
nialism which the apologists of this shameless system 
had thrown over it. It defined the attitude of the prole¬ 
tariat as a sworn enemy of national or colonial oppres¬ 
sion and advanced the immortal formula that a nation 
which oppresses another nation forges its own chains. 

That, however, was not all. Marxism laid bare and 
dispelled the colonialist myth about the “non-historical” 
nature of the oriental peoples. It predicted that the strug¬ 
gle for liberation of these peoples would develop into 
a vital element of world progress. The working masses 
and peasants in the colonial countries would play a very 
significant revolutionary role in the subsequent phases 
of world revolution, notwithstanding their 'present back¬ 


wardness, Lenin wrote. , , , . .. 

The Marxist teaching had to be founded on strictly 

scientific lines and be endowed with profound revolution¬ 
ary insight to perceive the immense creative potential 
of nations which were seemingly historically dormant to 
see in the hundreds of millions of colonial slaves fear¬ 
less fighters who today are storming the colonial strong¬ 
holds of imperialism' Lenin linked the new stage o 
world history which opened up in the early twenties 
and was destined to bring about the triumph of social- 

ism not only with the onset of the strjJgg ' 

of the European progressive proletariat, but als 

the awakening of the oriental peoples. ken . 

Alom? with this Marxism revealed that the awaken 

is, ry-ft-s 

KSclI 3Uf£53Sa 55- - - ,-j 

world^ hlstory^followed 

STILT'S ^ countries and the historical en- 
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hancement of the masses of all continents, of all natio¬ 
nalities and races. 

Marxism-Leninism has proved that the revolutionary 
role of the colonial and semi-colonial peoples can become 
manifest only in the conditions brought about by world 
revolutionary development and in connection with the 
international labour movement and that the national- 
liberation struggle as such is, in point of fact, their 
contribution to this development. 

In contrast to the anti-colonial struggles in the past 
the signal feature of the national-liberation movement 
in our time is that it is an integral part of the world 
revolutionary process. It is this specific feature that 
determines the development of the national-liberation 
movement, its strength and scope, its social content and 
social perspectives. 

In speaking about the national-liberation movements 
which had flared up in the Asian countries Lenin stressed 
that they were being drawn and had been drawn into 
the revolutionary struggle, into the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, into the international revolution, into the general 
maelstrom of the world revolutionary movement. 
f .The world revolutionary process is in fact a’ process 
oi liquidating capitalism and at the same time of ridding 
mankind of all other forms of oppression. In view of 
unequal historical development, characteristic for all 
antagonistic formations and particularly for capitalism 
this process cannot unfold as a “purely” social revolu¬ 
tion; its social “maturity” is unequal and it appears 

y? r y in g concrete forms in different parts of the 

rXnilnL he form °- f stru gg ,e against capitalism, 
colonialism or even against feudal and pre-feudal rela- 


fh„ N f° nettlel r SS ’ is a sin H ,e process. However different 
counH« S fl oppression in the imperialist states and the 
examn f - th l h ,3 d sub J ected and exploited as, for 

Britain 6 * '3 3 e Umted States and Soutl ' Vietnam, in 
fhrv 3rn d th - Principalities in the Arabian peninsula, 
tem y n/ 6 0rgam . c parts of one and the same world sys- 
bearers ° p r presaion; . dire ftly °r indirectly their standard- 
resDective nf 3 e lmpe , nallst monopolies. Therefore, ir- 

they mfr Jin g Part , ,n ‘3? fight a e ainst imperialism 
y mer ge into a single world stream. 
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But from this there also stems the interconnection 
and identity of the social “purport” of the different 
streams of the liberation movement. The present trend of 
development of the world revolutionary process is the 
increasing social content of the struggle of those of its 
detachments which come out against imperialism on a 
platform of struggle against colonial oppression, and for 
national liberation. This is determined by both the objec¬ 
tive dialectics of the revolutionary process itself, by the 
coordinated action of its forces against the common foe 
and the influence of the vanguard of this process—the 
labour movement. 

The objective relationship within the framework of 
the world revolutionary process acts as a source and 
foundation for united and coordinated action of the 
national-liberation movement and the international labour 
movement and the forces of world socialism. It also de¬ 
termines the reactionary essence and the futility of 
the attempts to divert this movement to a kind of 
“isolationism” and to divide it from the forces of so- 


* 31 i 3 m 

The great Lenin warned time and again that the way 
to victory for the world revolutionary process as a whole 
and for each of its forces lies unquestionably through 
their close unity and fraternal solidarity. Lenin wrote. 
“World imperialism must fall when the revolutionary ons¬ 
laught of the exploited and oppressed workers in each 
country, overcoming the resistance of the petty-bourgeois 
elements and the influence of the small upper layer of 
labour aristocrats, merges with the re ^ oll ' t '^ ar X le ” to 

laught of hundreds millions of Merely 

stood outside of history and have been regarded merely 

38 l^th^onenesfof''the world revolutionary process and 

as 

revolutionary process. The continued st[.liberation 
the unity of world socialism and the na , m itv 

movement, the growing variety of the form,.f th unity 
and its increasing spread to other spneres 
ship is a natural historical Phenomenon 
Marxism-Leninism also scientifically p 
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tion of how the international labour movement and the 
national-liberation movement affect each other within 
this alliance. The slogan “Workers of All Lands and 
Oppressed Nations, Unite!”, supported by Lenin, does 
not only acknowledge the historical role of the colonial 
and semi-colonial peoples, does not only single out the 
need for them to unite with the proletariat but also 
clearly underscores the foremost position of the labour 
movement and the socialist forces in the entire world 
revolutionary process 

The forces of world socialism are directly opposed 
to the capitalist system whereas the national-liberation 
movement does not directly overstep the framework of 
capitalism, and some of its objectives, may, if only 
partially, be realised within this framework. Therefore, 
the struggle of the proletariat and the forces of world 
socialism most fully and clearly expresses the social es¬ 
sence of revolutionary development. It is on this front 
that the main forces of impelialism and the world revo- 
utionary pr° cess are massed. It is the labour movement 
and the forces of world socialism which are armed with 
a scientific ideology, which illumine the law-governed 
processes and Ihe ,prospects for the development of the 
world revolutionary process in its entirety and its com¬ 
ponent parts, including the national-liberation move- 


hi<;tIrLi| 0rem ° S -r F ? Ie , °! the P ro,e tarian movement is 
historically manifested also in the fact that it lays the 

foundation of the world revolutionary process. It is not 

in flirt 3 ? la T, 0 Chance that the worl <ing class had to 
nflict serious blows on imperialism and triumph in so- 

cou d fmm U - 10 ? ( b 5 fore J the nati °nal-liberation movement 
intn an -HJ ,so !? ted and spontaneous outbursts, develop 

he intern t ernat , 10nal , P henomen on. The foremost role oi 
“over^ i° na pr ? Ietar . iat d oes not, naturally, pose it 

the “nrivnele’' CeS f °L ? atl0r ] al liberation; it gives it but 

afirain?Mmnf • be,r I g the pioneer in the struggle 
against imperialism and to fight it tooth and nail. gg 

opposed °to d «n e v 3lS *? Str f S ? ed that Mar *ism is thoroughly 
mo P vemen f- 2 7 pt f to .« tr u eat the national-Iiberalion 
revohifSn* a ^ lnd of sub sidiary” force of world 
national liheraf 6 ^iopment. Marxist-Leninists regard the 

depemfent b force°of ZTZ *? an important and in ' 
H Iorce of the historical process. That is exactly 
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how the issue is posed in the CPSU Programme which 
states that “the world is experiencing a period of stormy 
national-liberation revolutions”, that the peoples of the 
enslaved countries “have emerged as makers of a new 
life and as active participants in world politics, as a 
revolutionary force destroying imperialism”. 



The Marxist-Leninist precepts on the revolutionary 
role of the national-liberation struggle of the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America have long since ceased 
to be a prediction, even though a brilliant one. Today, 
in the sixties of the 20th century they appear as an as¬ 
sertion of an indisputable fact proved by the march of 
time. The national-liberation movement has become a 
world force which has practically wiped out colonial rule 
and transformed the hinterlands of imperialism into 
fronts of anti-imperialist struggle. 


If at the turn of the century more than two-thirds 
of humanitv inhabited the colonial or semi-colonial coun¬ 
tries then today less than one-and-a-hailf per cent of 
the ’world’s population remain in its fetters. The im¬ 
perialists of Belgium, Italy and Japan have lost all their 
possessions. The British Empire which had never known 
any relapse in the past, now has a population 
of less than fifteen million, colonial France about 
one million, Holland under 500,000 and the United 

States 3,400,000. . , 

The entire development of the national-liberation 
struggle—its course and forms, the order of events a n d 
landmarks its evolution—is witness to the fact that it 
is associated with the world revolutionary process, with 
the strengthening of socialism. Beginning with the Oc 
tober Socialist Revolution in Russia the link between 
the national-liberation and the labour movement within 
he framework of the world revolutionary process was 
reinforced by unity and militant interaction between them. 
The f Oc C tober y Kitten itself which united.nonesing 
onslaught the socialist revolution and the upr sing o 
the oppressed nations of tsarist Russia was he nrsi 
alliance of this kind and its prototype, on ' world 5 ^ 
The October Revolution gave the liberation movement 
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a mighty impetus not only in the capitalist countries but 
also in the colonial and semi-colonial countries. As was 
said by President Modibo Keita of the Mali Republic 
“the October Revolution had played a decisive part in 
the general liberation struggle of all oppressed nations”. 

After the October Revolution the colonial empires 
lived on for a few more decades but the golden age of 
colonialism had already ended. The empires were not 
destined any more to expand their possessions and had 
to defend their gains. In collaboration with the socialist 
state and close 'to it the fighters for national independ¬ 
ence inflicted serious defeats on the colonialists, frus¬ 
trating their attempts at territorial expansion and ush¬ 
ering in the era of victorious national-liberation move¬ 
ments. Turkey, Mongolia and Afghanistan were saved 
Irom foreign subjection. The imperialist designs of dis¬ 
membering and completely subordinating China also fell 
through. 

Subsequently, together with the consolidation of the 
oviet Union, with the mounting organisational and po- 

versinn F< nf m ^ wor ‘. d Proletariat and with the con- 
' * ^ • n h international communist movement into 

natTonal iThirf* fad ° r ° f . his,orical development, the 

" n ‘scale h ‘° D mo ^ f e ™ ent g ained strength, increased 

revolution?° Pe ' If . t he Y lctor V of ‘he first socialist 
fh» ™ ■ d 4 ? a cnsts of the colonial system, then 

about ,° f so ,9 ialism into a world system brought 

1 ‘ f f s ^Sinlegrahon. The third phase of the general 

colonial system ’ W3S marked by the colla P se of ‘he 

liberation d f cade the Process of national 

hl n ™ S / n r H ead throughout Africa and at the close of 

hem 'ph“e an Th|re V't ,° U ' , to , 4he Wes,ern 

torch of the r.fhL l ‘he ( yory gates of the USA the 
Todavfhl r b revolution burst into flame. 

wiped out In t° th ? t ^ ,0nial order are bein 2 

the of lihornS 1 to c cap,tal,sni socialism ushers in 
era of liberation of peoples. 

only decisively °? WOr,d socia,ism did not 

opment of the 16 +- 1Se a , nd vldon 'ous devel- 

oppresseH not; lonal-hberation struggle but gave the 
niaul? e d in na '« e nr 0 PP^‘nnity put an endW 
n a more or less painless way. Of the more 
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than fifty countries which had won state independence 
in the post-war years roughly two thirds had achieved 
sovereignty without any armed struggle. Had not the 
war machine of imperialism been handicapped by the 
socialist community events, would have taken a different 
turn. 


Furthermore, the disintegration of the colonial system 
and the turbulent upsurge of the national-liberation 
struggle seriously promoted the world revolutionary pro¬ 
cess as a whole. Bv weakening imperialism and forcing 
it to divert part of'its forces to the struggle against the 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples, the national-liberation 
movement dealt serious blows at the imperialist policy 
of aggression, at the strivings of international reaction 
to exert pressure on the socialist community and the 
world labour movement. 


But the unbreakable bonds of the national-liberation 
movement with the whole world revolutionary process 
are most clearly evident in the social content of the move¬ 
ment and in its socio-transforming trends. It is common 
knowledge that in the last century, and even at the begin¬ 
ning of g this century, the national-liberation revolutions 
pursued bourgeois, or at best bourgeois-democratic ob ec- 
tives Crushing foreign oppression they created state 
sovereign frameworks to clear away the medieval and 
other obstructions standing in the way to ‘he develop 

ifit® “•/“»“ r 

m £ 'ftpEEf'S;; *5,1- 

in contemporary 

are destined to play a new h c capitalism to 

veloping in the period of transition iron ^ f. ^ efa 

communism on a w°rlc' , f h ™ dest P r ov is one form 

and bear its imprint. The yoke™ey that the 

of oppression by monopo y capdak 1. i political 

common aim of a national-liberation revo.u f ^ rma ii y . 
self-determination of nations-may, H oniy 
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be achieved within the framework of capitalism. However, 
by their very system of international economic control 
and exploitation the imperialist monopolies “pose” before 
the national-liberation revolution the task of achieving 
economic emancipation. By creating obstacles to solving 
the problem, obstacles which cannot be overcome under 
capitalism, they merely “prompt” the revolution onto the 
road of social progress. 

The same holds for the existing ties of the national- 
liberation movement with other forces of the world rev¬ 
olutionary process. Therefore, in the national-liberation 
revolutions of today the people are able to play the part 
not only of the main force, but also of “conductor” of 
the historical action. That is why revolutions in the one¬ 
time colonial empire are able to develop along national- 
democratic lines. 

Enrichment of the social content of the national-lib¬ 
eration struggle on the basis of its development within 
the framework of the world revolutionary process brings 
about consequences of utmost importance. Firstly, it 
reduces the gap dividing the national-liberation revolu¬ 
tion from social revolution. The national-liberation revo¬ 
lution becomes more and more often a prelude to tran¬ 
sition to lines of socialist development. 

In China, North Korea and North Vietnam the national 
anti-imperialist struggle culminated in the socialist forces 
assuming leadership of the national-liberation revolu¬ 
tions. Tne liquidation of the colonial and semi-colonial 
yoke there was also the starting point for socialist recon¬ 
struction. In Cuba the revolution against Batista’s puppet 
regime developed in less than two years into socialist 
revolution. In a number of African countries the victory 
of the national-liberation struggle did not strengthen 
the economic and political positions of the bourgeoisie, 
aid not pave the way to capitalist development. More¬ 
over, in countries where events take even a different turn, 
tne prospects of capitalism do not appear today as a 
predestined inevitability. 

As a lesult of the new social, content of the national- 
♦Lf ,0n an d the fact that social progress in 

ne tormer colonies and semi-colonies acts also as a 

*”5 0 realising national anti-imperialist goals (which 
provides tremendous opportunities for rallying broad 

ions of the nations for non-capitalist development) 
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and also as a result of the laws and influence of the 
world revolutionary process as a whole, the national- 
liberation movement can create decisive prerequisites to 
turn these countries from the capitalist road. 

The historical tendency of the development of nation¬ 
al-liberation revolutions in our time is their growing 
nearness to the other forces of the world revolutionary 
process and the manifestation thereby of their progres¬ 
sive role in full. 

Secondly, -the specific features of present-day nation¬ 
al-liberation revolutions and their development in a 
fundamentally different internationail situation give rise 
to new factors in the political superstructure of society 
passing through a process of national liberation. 

On the one hand, the national-liberation revolution 
leads to the establishment of a state of a new, generally 
democratic character, which serves as a means of nation¬ 
al independent development of ex-colonies and semi¬ 
colonies on the basis of social progress. This state re¬ 
flects the interests of very broad sections of the popu¬ 
lation and the power in them is shared by classes and 
varying social groups upholding anti-imperialist and 
democratic positions. In these countries a state of a high¬ 
er isocial type may arise most likely as a result of the 
development and perfection of this power, without break- 


g On the other hand, Ithe coalition which directs the 
political superstructure and switches the process of 
national liberation along the lines of soc.al progress 
may in a number of instances and in given conditions 
be headed by representatives of revolutionary democracy. 

Thirdly, in the former colonies and semi-colonies 
even those where capitalist relations did not develop at 

all or developed little on local soil—the th f 

is rejection of capitalism and strong support for n 
Lloga J n of soc?alism P In this case the supportersjo social- 
ism are not only workers and peasan s, n°t °nly_>ntel 
Iprtnals and the lower strata of city dweners my 
sometimes include also bourgeois elements and even I * 
owners This has given rise to numerous theories of so- 

called “national socialism . , d 

At times this is mere verbal camouflage of feud 

capitalist elements designed to keep th ‘ 
from genuine socialism, to detract them from the 
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of social progress. These theories, just as the “socialist” 
conceptions of the national bourgeoisie are noteworthy, 
above all, for the fact that they symbolise the ideological’ 
bankruptcy of capitalism and its inability to serve as 
model for the general public in the freed countries, and 
the deep-rooted crisis which grips the Right-wing forces 
who can no .longer come out under their own banner. 

At other times these are socialist conceptions of rev¬ 
olutionary democrats which are firmly linked with the 
new content of the national-liberation struggle, with the 
interests of the people. They are at times infected with 
nationalistic and other prejudices, but these concepts 
reflect the militant democratic spirit of the masses, deep- 
rooted hatred for capitalism, ardent sympathy for the 
suffering people and a desire to improve their lot. These 
theories can play the part not of an antipode of scien¬ 
tific socialism but of a stage for transition to it. 

Scientific socialism is winning more and more posi¬ 
tions in the newly-freed countries. Living reality has 
mercilessly dispelled the calumnies of its foes and igno¬ 
ramuses who, stricken with fear, have spread and con- 
tin , u .f.. t ? > spread cock-and-bull stories about the “inappli¬ 
cability of scientific socialism to the “specific” conditions 
in the colonies and semi-colonies, to the nationa 1-liibera’tion 
struggle. Most noteworthy in this respect are the state- 
5*5;* of f Kwame Nkrumah and other outstanding 

pvtcf ° « the T v , Africa wh0 said that there did not 
.^■7 specific “African” socialism and that there 
was but one kind of socialism—scientific. 

n i .1 winning of independence by the oppressed peo- 
pies, the pro g ress i n g S0C i a i content of their struggle just 

nLie d Tl°P m .ent of the entire world revolutionary 
process and the increasing might of the forces of social- 

2 n 2 Premises for the further consolidation of the 

socialism" 660 ^ na * lona l'hheration movement and world 

forc T " 6 !°[i e L° f n ? ti I ? nal . liberation are uniting with the 

coexistence An / 061 1 1SIT i in , u P hoIdin g P eace and peaceful 
condid ons it A u d n0t b f cause in other * non-peaceful 
which facp fh S im P° sslbl f to tackle the immense tasks 

rule Tht rr ,v e ? e ?, pleS after the liquidation of colonial 

tion rnovpmpnt °l * he matter is that the national-libera- 

Olutionarv nr { ’ bemg 3n or ^ anic P art of the world rev- 
y process, cannot stand aloof of any more 


or 
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less important event, to say nothing of such a cardinal 
issue as the contemporary anti-imperialist struggle. And 
peaceful coexistence is an extremely important, or rather 
an indispensable premise in the present conditions for 
large-scale development of the world liberation process. 

The forces of world socialism and the forces of nation¬ 
al liberation are working jointly for the consolidation 
of the political independence of the newly-freed coun¬ 
tries, against any revival of imperialist dictate or black¬ 
mail, against any inequality in international affairs. 


The forces of world socialism and the forces of 
national liberation are coming out jointly against eco¬ 
nomic colonialism, against all forms of exploitation and 
discrimination in international trade, for the economic 
emancipation of the ex-colonies and semi-colonies. As 
Lenin had foreseen the peoples enslaved by imperialism 
are beginning to realise the necessity of an economic union 
with Soviet Russia against international imperialism. 
The economic assistance rendered by the socialist states 
helps the newly-freed countries to build up national 
economy and to frustrate the attempts of the imperialists 
to involve them in enslaving loans and force capitulation 
on the “disobedient countries” by means of economic 
blockade and war. 

Thanks to its development within the framework of 
the world revolutionary process the national-liberation 
movement is able to follow the road to social progress. 
Fulfilling their international duty, the socialist states 
create the essential foreign political premises for the 
progressive development of the freed countries, for lessen¬ 
ing'" their dependence on the mechanism of world capital¬ 


ist economy. 

The forces of socialism guarantee the peoples of the 
former colonies and semi-colonies a free choice withou 
foreign dictate or interference-of their way of devel 
ment, one which serves them interests and helps them 
cut short the imperialist attempts to rev erse the P 

ment of <the countries which have taken the line of soc a 
progress and to export: counter-revolu ion• T ^ e 
community places at the disposal , 

countries their treasure trove of experience for th : 
dical social transformation of countries and area 
very different socio-economic levels. 
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The imperialists are trying might and main to weaken 
or even undermine the union between the forces of 
world socialism and national liberation in which they 
see a threat to themselves. That is a basic trend of con¬ 
temporary imperialist policy. The imperialists seek thereby 
to assure for themselves favourable conditions for the 
fight against the national-liberation movement and also 

to strike a blow at the world revolutionary process as 
a whole. 1 


Of the means they employ a special and more prom¬ 
inent place is being allotted to political and ideological 
propaganda. Tne imperialist propagandists are dissemi¬ 
nating all sorts of anti-communist ideas in books and 
pamphlets (printed in huge editions), in numerous arti- 

anH m . radl ° broadcasts and stereotype films, 

A«i a thl Af® h dlffer , en ! exhibitions which travel throughout 
AS tT . nca . a . n d Latin Ameiica. 

hard#® nTn eri ?u S ! .\ deo . Io S isls and PoLticians are trying 
seek-; t! ° Ve , ha L tlie . inter national communist movement 

^vem'nt ffP 2 1 * V° '' br A idle " ‘he national-liberation 

S in L the Asian - Afncan and Latin American 

movement" aJT ?P. ecif !f in ‘erests, alien to this 
W Rnstnw ^ s ‘ a ‘ement to tins effect was reiterated by 

Ids SDeech’in r f e t r ‘° m G US De P ar ‘ men t of Stale, in 
It P shmilH h ‘fornia Un |ve rsity on November 20, 1963. 

outcome n d the ! ,0 L ed l> tha ‘ this slander is not only the 
strategists tt^f UI J der ‘] and scheming of the imperialist 

prejudice Somi n °, * 16 result of class badness and 
of the DoliS P e °P‘e have not yet abandoned the idea 

African P T '■ na ! vety . and “infancy'' of the Asian, 

to the notion thaVth^ meriCan . peoples ’ have not got used 

act independent pe t ° P J es are able to speak out and 
statements Vh . a d no be som e°ne s plaything. These 
version'' ''sl°. Ut “exploitation” and “intrigues"? “sub- 

and mystified > °fornj the d ‘ h? a ' S ° reflect - in distorted 
national-lib^ Jinn 7T h e T tlng connection between the 

ry forces ‘ movement and other world revolntiona- 

in theVaTionaf lihl S rT tr r ying to inculca ‘ e anti-communism 
‘hem from the t a n ^ in order tliereb V ‘o alienate 

both the newlv frepH^ 3n< \ he pro S ressive movement in 

y eed countries and on an international 
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scale. Lately the imperialist's, choosing the “lesser evil", 
have at times even shown a readiness—along with their 
continued efforts to impose upon the newly-freed countries 
the system of so-called free enterprise—to tolerate and 
sometimes to encourage socialist conceptions, if only 
their adherents could be made to oppose scientific social¬ 
ism and maintain anti-communist positions. 

Some of the theories which are being advanced by cer¬ 
tain quarters in those countries on suggestion from the 
imperialists, or on “their own initiative”, also serve the 
scheming purposes of the enemies of the newly-freed 
countries. There is, for example, the theory of “equal 
remoteness” from the socialist community and from the 
imperialist states. The advocates of this “theory” reduce 


the split in the wonld to antagonistic socio-economic 
systems and even go to the length of dividing them 
into “equipollent” military-political blocs. They shut 
their eyes to the principled difference in the policies of 
the socialist and imperialist states and assert that the 
interests of the newly-freed countries are “just as for¬ 
eign” to one and the other. 

These assertions are oftentimes explained by. the 
allegation that the socialist states, like the imperialist 
countries, are “wealthy nations” which cannot under¬ 
stand the aspirations of the “poor”, developing coun¬ 
tries. In other words they are blamed for haying made 
fantastic economic progress, for having immensely 
developed their economy and culture as a result of the 
greatest of social revolutions. Wittingly or unwittingly 
the proponents of these views act as imperialist spokes¬ 
men who believe that they had won their end if they 
had succeeded in their foul insinuation that the socialist 
states like “r powers, are guided by selfish interests. 

The reactionary nationalism and chauvinism whicl 
in one or anothei way promulgate notions about the 
“exclusiveness” of the countries on the Asian or African 
co^inent and similar ideas also bring grist to the null 


Some justify 'such nationalistic claims by the revo u- 
tiona?y role of the national-liberation movement which 
they declare to be the main force inoonemporary lusy 
and combine these allegations with attempts^ t b 

the role of the international working cl f 15 .. which 

tion-the world socialist system. These theories 
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cultivate nationalistic sentiments and seek to weaken the 
bonds between the struggling peoples and the forces of 
world socialism aim in fact at damping the revolutionary 
upsurge in the former colonies and semi-colonies 

Others talk about the “specific” national character of 
these peoples which allegedly enables them to develop 
in an absolutely original way, to stand “above” the 

“vices” h and° n -flk’wn 0Ver V ing pr ° cesses ’ to avoid the 
\ices and ills (the class struggle, international 

conflicts, wars and the like) which “afflicted” the Euro- 

pean continent and all the well-developed countries 

side^out of the im 3 rehash ’ even if turned in- 

side out, of the imperialist concepts about two specific 

SStetaonSr and " Easl " of the most s 

apologists of these views, in Africa for example go to 

lain ,eng /u h o rac,st asserti °ns or as A. Franklin* had 
said in the Spark, a Ghana weekly, to the length of an 

character oMhe 

SssS" of "s' ns r * - c : 

protest against them thev nonet e , coloniallsts an(1 are a 
reactionary role These CS r play an extr emcly 

^ distrust of the whfte o nZ l' P-rasitically on 

quarters of the former rnb^ikevhich prevails in certain 
distrust stemming fmm ? on e , s ant * semi-colonies, a 

violence and oppression BvlJn? 6 y *? r ? of col °nial 
sentiments thev in S By . fannm g and fostering these 

hatred to? he ‘tern1 t in° f eds o( ^istml? 

socialist states. lnter national proletariat and the 

coumries Pr afe r TwIre d n? 1 m ral !i C f ° rces in ,he newly-freed 

.''theories''. They a/e rebu nL^^H, ° f t,lese "action”* 
'sts who are y trv!n„ h t SC ,t emes o[ ‘he imperial 

movement from the othe? forrp^ f‘ h .t natior 'aI-liberation 

pl:K es ?- This has hppn cairl i « on 
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The world revolutionary process is unfolding in scale 
and scope, ever more profoundly changing life on our 
planet and bringing ever nearer the bright future of 
mankind. The national-liberation movement is an organic 
part and a motive force of this great transformation. 

It was able to achieve and has indeed ® ch ‘ eved , out , ‘ j j! 
ins success in the fight against imperialism and colonial 

ism only within the framework of the motive 

rv nrocess and in cooperation with the other monvc 

orces-the socialist states and the labour movement in 

he capitalist countries. Only within the framework 

-CMS 5 1 

whole of mankind. 



